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ECUADOR  IN  BRIEF 


Area — 116,000  square  miles  P 

Capital — Quito.  Population — 250,000 


Population — 3,000,000  (official  estimate,  1947) 


Language — Spanish 


Principal  Products — Rice  and  other  cereals,  cacao,  sugar,  coffee,  gold,  cattle,  tagua 
(ivory  nuts),  rubber,  balsa  wood,  cinchona  bark,  bananas  and  other  fruits,  tobacco, 
cotton,  alcohol,  potatoes,  toquilla  straw  hats,  textiles,  shoes,  drugs,  and  toilet  prep¬ 
arations. 

Principal  Exports — Rice,  cacao,  coffee,  toquilla  straw  hats,  gold,  bananas,  tagua, 
petroleum,  palm  nuts  (in  order  of  value,  1947). 

Principal  Imports — Machinery,  apparatus  and  parts;  automobiles,  buses,  tractors, 
and  parts;  foodstuffs,  especially  flour  and  lard;  cotton  and  woolen  goods;  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products;  paper  and  manufactures;  tires  and  tubes;  and  raw  cotton. 

Unit  of  Currency — The  sucre,  equal  to  $.0741  in  United  States  currency. 

Chief  Physical  Characteristics — The  country  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  two 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  connected  in  a  number  of  places  by  cross 
ridges  forming  ten  basins,  whose  altitude  varies  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet.  Some 
peaks  of  the  Ecuadorean  Andes  are  among  the  highest  in  the  continent,  Chimborazo 
reaching  an  elevation  of  20,700  feet,  and  Cotopaxi,  the  highest  active  volcano  in  the 
world,  19,497  feet.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  the  land  is  level  or  rolling; 
in  places  it  rises  to  2,500  feet.  The  most  important  river  system  of  Ecuador  (and  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America)  is  composed  of  the  Guayas  and  its  tributaries, 
flowing  south  through  the  plain  on  the  Pacific  coast  toward  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil. 
The  Esmeraldas  River,  of  lesser  importance,  flows  northward  into  the  Pacific;  some 
inter-Andean  basins  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  contain  the  headwaters  of 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

Climate — The  coastal  plain  has  a  hot,  humid  section,  with  temperatures  averaging 
between  75°F.  and  85°F.  the  year  around,  and  also  a  dry  hot  region  west  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  skirting  the  coast  toward  the  Peruvian  border  in  the  south.  The  temperature  in 
the  highlands  varies  with  the  altitude,  but  the  inter-Andean  basins,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  country’s  inhabitants  live,  enjoy  a  cool  spring  climate  the  whole  year. 

Means  of  Approach — Guayaquil,  the  chief  seaport,  is  reached  by  boat  from  New 
York  in  10  days,  or  by  plane  from  Miami  in  8  hours  40  minutes  flying  time.  The 
Grace  and  Chilean  Lines  connect  various  sections  of  the  L^nited  States  with  Ecuador 
and  other  west  coast  republics.  Pan  American-Grace  Airways  (Panagra)  serves  Guay¬ 
aquil  and  Quito,  and  Braniff  serves  Guayaquil.  There  are  commercial  airlines  link¬ 
ing  practically  all  Ecuadorean  towns  of  any  size.  The  country  may  be  reached  from 
Colombia  by  air  and  by  highway. 

Independence  Day — August  10  (See  p.  7) 

National  Hero — Eugenio  Espejo  (See  p.  7) 

National  Flag- — -Three  horizontal  stripes  in  yellow,  blue  and  red,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  the  yellow  stripe  being  the  width  of  the  two  others  combined.  The  coat-of- 
arms  appears  in  the  center,  against  the  yellow  and  blue  stripes. 

Coat-of-Arms — The  Ecuadorean  arms  are  formed  by  an  oval  shield  resting  on  fasces 
and  topped  by  a  condor  with  outspread  wings.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  shield 
are  the  sun  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  corresponding  to  March,  April,  May,  and 
June,  memorable  months  in  Ecuadorean  history.  Below  appear  Mt.  Chimborazo  and 
a  river  with  a  steamboat  whose  mast  is  formed  by  a  caduceus,  symbolizing  trade  and 
navigation.  Two  draped  Ecuadorean  flags  adorn  the  shield  on  each  side. 

National  Tree — Quina  roja  ( Cinchona  succirubra) ,  a  beautiful  forest  tree  with  shiny 
green  leaves  and  panicles  of  fragrant  rose-colored  flowers,  somewhat  like  lilacs.  Qui¬ 
nine  is  obtained  from  the  bark. 
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tCUADOR,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
countries  in  America,  is  situated  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  South  America, 
between  Colombia,  on  the  north,  and 
Peru,  on  the  south  and  east.  Its  west¬ 
ern  border  is  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Its  territory  is  divided  by  nature  into 
three  distinct  zones.  From  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes 
Mountains  lie  tropical  plains  or  hills, 
for  a  maximum  width  of  about  120 
miles;  next  comes  the  mountainous  zone 
with  10  inter-mountain  basins,  none  of 
which  is  more  than  50  miles  wide,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes;  and 
to  the  east  stretches  a  sloping  region  of 
densely  forested  jungle  where  several 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon  have  their 
source. 

Lying  between  latitudes  2°  north  and 
5°  south,  Ecuador  bestrides  the  equa¬ 
torial  line  from  which  it  takes  its  name; 
but  because  of  the  striking  topographi¬ 
cal  diversity  between  its  three  sections, 
the  country,  far  from  being  the  uni¬ 
formly  tropical  land  that  one  might 
expect,  enjoys  a  great  variety  of  cli¬ 
mate.  The  temperature  in  the  capital, 
Quito,  at  9,350  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
never  more  than  86°  F.  in  the  daytime 
and  never  goes  below  33°  F.  at  night, 
while  in  Guayaquil,  the  commercial 
center,  located  on  the  coast,  the  average 
annual  temperature  fluctuates  between 
75°  and  85°  F. 

I’he  Pacific  lowlands  have  both  a 
humid  section,  with  lush  vegetation,  in 
the  north,  and  an  arid  region,  toward 
the  south.  The  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes,  that  little-known  tropical  jungle 
called  the  Oriente,  lies  in  a  perpetual 
steam-bath  atmosphere;  and  the  high¬ 
lands  are  characterized  by  a  delightfully 
cool  climate  at  about  8,000  to  9,000 
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feet  in  the  mountain  valleys,  by  bleak, 
wind-swept  plateaus  between  11,000 
and  15,000  feet,  and  by  the  land  of 
volcanic  peaks,  many  of  them  snow¬ 
capped,  above  the  paramos.  “No  scen¬ 
ery  has  ever  made  such  a  lasting  and 
intense  impression  on  my  mind  as  the 
highlands  of  the  Andes,”  wrote  a  trav¬ 
eler  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  people  in  Ecuador  live  in 
the  inter-Andean  valleys  or  on  the  rich 
plains  along  the  coast.  The  Oriente  is 
very  sparsely  populated  and  practically 
undeveloped,  although  it  is  well  adapted 
to  settlement,  which  has  begun  to  take 
place  to  an  appreciable  degree  only  in 
recent  years.  Centers  of  population 
have  been  created  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  those  exploring  for  petroleum 
in  this  region,  which  appears  to  be  im¬ 
mensely  rich  in  all  kinds  of  hydrocar¬ 
bons.  From  these  centers  colonization 
has  spread. 

Each  Andean  basin  has  its  own  river 
system,  which  finds  its  way  through 
either  the  eastern  or  the  western  cor¬ 
dillera  to  join  the  Amazon  system  or  to 
empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
largest  river  system  of  Ecuador  is  the 
Guayas,  in  reality  a  network  of  streams 
crisscrossing  the  Pacific  lowlands  for 
about  100  miles. 

On  the  equator,  about  600  miles  west 
of  the  mainland,  lies  the  Colon  Archi¬ 
pelago,  also  known  as  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  whose  area  totals  2,870  square 
miles.  This  is  a  group  of  13  large  isles 
and  many  smaller  ones,  all  of  volcanic 
origin.  Because  of  the  influence  of  the 
cool  Humboldt  current,  which  sweeps 
up  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
these  islands  have  a  pleasant  climate, 
and  portions  of  the  larger  ones  are  set¬ 
tled  and  under  cultivation. 

As  part  of  Ecuador’s  cooperation  in 
continental  defense  during  World  War 
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II,  the  United  States  was  given  the 
valuable  privilege  of  establishing  an  air 
and  naval  base  on  Seymour  Island  in 
the  Galapagos,  and  an  air  base  at  Sa¬ 
linas  on  the  mainland.  Planes  from 
these  two  bases  joined  with  those  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Guatemala  and  Panama  in 
the  air-sea  patrol  guarding  the  Pacific 
approaches  to  the  vital  Panama  Canal. 
The  Salinas  base  was  turned  back  to 
Ecuador  in  1946  and  the  Seymour  base 
in  1948. 

Of  interest  to  scientists  because  of 
their  geologic  formation  and  unique 
flora  and  fauna  (including  the  giant 
tortoises  whose  name  they  bear),  the 
Galapagos  have  had  a  lively  history.  In 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  they  were 
an  ideal  refuge  for  pirates,  who  gave 
the  various  islands  the  English  names 
by  which  they  are  known  to  this  day, 
jointly  with  their  Spanish  appellations. 

The  islands  achieved  world  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  result  of  the  announcement 
by  the  English  naturalist  Charles  Dar¬ 
win  that  he  had  found  in  the  Galapa¬ 
gos,  which  he  visited  in  1836  on  the 
famous  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  facts  in 
support  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species  through  natural  selection.  In 
1924  William  Beebe,  an  American  nat¬ 
uralist,  wrote  interestingly  of  the  islands 
and  their  remarkable  creatures,  in  Ga- 
lapagos.  World’s  End.  Among  the  rep¬ 
tiles  he  encountered  on  the  coastal  rocks 
are  the  giant  black  sea  iguanas,  the  only 
marine  lizards  in  the  world.  These 
prehistoric-looking  creatures  have  flabby 
rough  skin  covered  with  scales,  sharp, 
curved  claws  and  long,  crested,  and 
flattened  tails.  Some  of  them  are  as 
much  as  4  feet  in  length.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  islands  are  the  home  of 
brightly  colored  land  lizards,  which  are 
even  larger  than  the  sea  iguanas,  and 
of  huge  tortoises,  some  of  them  weigh¬ 
ing  over  300  pounds. 

Herman  Melville,  another  Galapagos 
Island  visitor,  pictures  with  poetry  and 


realistic  detail  the  giant  tortoises  that 
drag  about  in  the  “baked  heart  of  the 
charmed  isles.”  To  him  “these  really 
wondrous  tortoises  —  none  of  your 
schoolboy  mud-turtles — but  black  as 
widower’s  weeds,  heavy  as  chests  of 
plate,  with  vast  shells  medallioned  and 
orbed  like  shields,  and  dented  and  blis¬ 
tered  like  shields  that  have  breasted  a 
battle,  shaggy,  too,  here  and  there,  with 
dark  green  moss,  and  slimy  with  the 
spray  of  the  sea  ....  seemed  newly 
crawled  forth  from  beneath  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  world.” 

Since  1832,  when  the  so-called  Co- 
lonia  Flores  was  dispatched  to  the 
Galapagos,  Ecuador  has  persevered  in 
attempts  to  settle  the  islands.  There 
were  times  when  the  sugar  production 
there  was  the  highest  in  the  country, 
but  the  difficulties  in  transportation 
from  the  archipelago  to  the  mainland 
required  prodigious  efforts  and  de¬ 
creased  profits.  Now,  thanks  to  mod¬ 
ern  transportation  facilities,  plans  for 
development  promise  better  success.  A 
flourishing  industry  is  growing  up  on 
the  Galapagos  to  utilize  tuna  and  other 
fish  that  abound  in  nearby  waters. 

History 

In  prehistoric  times  each  center  of 
population  in  the  Ecuadorean  high¬ 
lands  had  its  own  culture  of  long 
standing;  five  major  centers  have  been 
distinguished.  There  were  two  impor¬ 
tant  cultures  on  the  coast. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century, 
the  majority  of  these  centers  had  united 
in  a  social  and  political  unit,  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Quito,  but  this  Kingdom  was 
conquered  by  the  Incas,  although  with 
difficulty,  between  1463  and  1471.  In 
1493  it  was  completely  incorporated  in 
the  Inca  Empire  through  the  marriage 
of  the  Inca  Huayna-Capac  to  Toa,  a 
Quito  princess. 

The  conquering  Inca  then  made  his 
residence  for  some  time  in  Quito,  the 
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former  capital  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
thus  became  an  important  city  of  the 
Inca  Empire.  Many  characteristics  of 
the  advanced  Inca  civilization  were  in¬ 
troduced. 

On  Huayna-Capac’s  death  in  1527 
civil  war  broke  out  between  Huascar, 
his  son  in  Cuzco,  who  was  crowned 
Inca  there,  and  Atahualpa,  Huayna- 
Capac’s  son  by  Princess  Toa,  for  Ata¬ 
hualpa  assumed  the  government  of  the 
former  Kingdom  of  Quito,  the  northern 
part  of  the  Empire.  War  continued 
until  1532,  when  Atahualpa’s  forces 
routed  Huascar  and  his  army.  This 
weakened  the  country  and  facilitated 
its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  1531  Francisco  Pizarro  had  landed 
on  the  coast  of  present-day  Ecuador, 
and  was  preparing  for  the  epic  con¬ 
quest  and  colonization  of  the  Andean 
lands  by  Spain.  Towards  the  end  of 
1532  he  set  out  southward,  and  Ata¬ 
hualpa,  who  had  heard  of  Pizarro’s 
arrival,  came  to  a  formal  conference 
with  him  at  Cajamarca.  When  Ata¬ 
hualpa  spurned  the  Spaniards’  God, 
they  took  him  prisoner  and  killed  thou¬ 


sands  of  his  men.  Later  Atahualpa 
offered  as  a  ransom  enough  gold  ob¬ 
jects  to  fill  to  the  height  of  nine  feet  a 
room  about  17  by  22  feet,  and  enough 
silver  to  fill  a  smaller  room  twice.  The 
Spaniards  accepted  the  offer  and  Ata¬ 
hualpa’s  people  brought  in  the  ransom, 
but  on  the  pretext  of  inciting  rebellion 
against  the  Spaniards  and  of  commit¬ 
ting  other  crimes  he  was  condemned  to 
death  and  executed  in  August  1533. 

A  town  called  San  Francisco  de 
Quito  was  established  by  Sebastian  de 
Benalcazar  on  December  6,  1534,  over 
the  ruins  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  Quito,  and  the  conquerors 
proceeded  to  apportion  the  land  among 
themselves  and  to  establish  feudal  es¬ 
tates. 

Quito  prospered,  and  by  1563  it  had 
become  the  seat  of  a  Royal  Audiencia, 
or  joint  legislative  and  judicial  body, 
with  jurisdiction  over  a  large  surround¬ 
ing  area,  including  roughly  the  terri¬ 
tory  covered  by  Ecuador  today.  At 
first  it  was  part  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Peru.  Later  it  became  a  part  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  whose 
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capital  was  Bogota,  Colombia,  and  so 
remained  until  independence. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Spain’s  domain 
in  the  New  World,  the  administration 
of  the  Ecuadorean  colony  presented  a 
contrast  in  theory  and  practice.  His¬ 
torians  now  agree  that  the  laws  laid 
down  for  the  colonies  by  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  were  drafted  with  broad¬ 
mindedness,  generosity,  and  foresight; 
but  they  were  either  poorly  carried  out 
or  totally  disregarded  by  the  colonial 
governors.  Rebellion  against  Spanish 
authority  had  its  origin  in  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Creoles  (persons  of  pure 
Spanish  descent  born  in  America),  in 
unjust  taxation,  in  Spain’s  severe  trade 
restrictions,  and  in  the  desire  for  liberty 
fostered  by  the  revolutions  in  the 
United  States  and  France.  For  many 
years  the  spirit  of  revolt  made  itself 
known  in  a  series  of  rebellions,  in  as¬ 
sassinations,  and  in  a  continual  state  of 
turmoil,  until  it  finally  took  conscious 
and  concrete  form  under  the  leadership 
of  Eugenio  Espejo  (Francisco  Javier 
Eugenio  de  Santa  Cruz  y  Espejo),  a 
man  of  part  Indian  blood  born  at 
Quito  in  1747,  who,  as  a  direct  fore¬ 
runner  of  Spanish  American  independ¬ 
ence,  is  revered  by  his  countrymen  as 
their  national  hero. 

This  gifted  and  learned  man  pointed 
out  the  way  to  freedom  in  his  political 
writings,  and  exerted  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  outside  of  Ecuador  through  his 
voluminous  correspondence  with  leaders 
of  the  South  American  revolutionary 
movement  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
Espejo’s  political  vision  was  not  limited 
to  his  immediate  environment;  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  should  act  in  unison  to  achieve 
their  freedom  from  Spain  and  should 
set  up  independent  states  in  the  faith 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal. 
Imprisoned  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
who  considered  him  dangerous,  Espejo 
died  in  1795,  but  he  had  lit  the  spark 


that  produced  the  first  well  organized 
revolt  on  Ecuadorean  soil. 

Several  plots  failed  to  achieve  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  on  August  10,  1809,  there 
rang  out  in  Quito  an  inspiring  rally  cry 
of  freedom  acclaimed  throughout  Span¬ 
ish  America  with  rejoicing.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Audiencia  was  imprisoned 
by  the  revolutionists  and  a  governing 
council  set  up  with  the  approval  of  the 
people,  expressed  in  a  town  meeting. 
But  since  Quito  had  to  depend  entirely 
on  its  own  resources,  the  Spaniards, 
who  sent  in  troops  from  other  colonies, 
were  too  strong  for  the  patriots,  and  in 
less  than  three  months  Spanish  rule  was 
restored.  From  that  time  onward,  how¬ 
ever,  the  efforts  of  the  Ecuadorean  pa¬ 
triots  gained  momentum,  and  with  the 
revolt  beginning  in  Guayaquil  on  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1820,  the  turning  point  in  Ecua¬ 
dor’s  struggle  for  freedom  was  reached. 
Bolivar  then  espoused  Ecuador’s  cause 
as  part  of  his  broad  plan  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  all  South  America,  and  his 
lieutenant,  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre,  won 
the  decisive  victory  that  assured  Ecua¬ 
dor’s  freedom.  The  battle  was  fought 
May  24,  1822,  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Pichincha,  close  to  Quito. 

In  accordance  with  Bolivar’s  plans, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela 
were  formed  into  a  single  republic, 
called  Greater  Colombia,  but  the  con¬ 
federation  was  short-lived.  On  May 
13,  1830,  Ecuador  declared  itself  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  on  September  11  it 
adopted  a  national  constitution  and 
elected  General  Juan  Jose  Flores  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  new  nation  was  vexed  for  many 
years  with  the  task  of  attaining  an 
equable  state  of  society  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  many  of  its  presidents  had 
more  than  they  could  do  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  problems  that  presented 
themselves.  Several  made  notable 
records. 
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Rocafuerte,  one  of  Ecuador’s  most 
distinguished  statesmen,  succeeded  Flores 
as  President.  So  zealous  was  the  part 
he  long  played  in  the  country’s  political 
life  that  he  has  been  called  the  real 
political  founder  of  the  nation.  A  man 
of  action  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters, 
he  not  only  concerned  himself  with  the 
organic  legislative  framework  for  the 
State  but  also  labored  untiringly  for 
public  education  and  interested  himself 
in  the  State’s  first  social  welfare  activi¬ 
ties.  Ecuador  looks  with  pride  on  the 
advancement  that  these  activities  have 
now  reached. 

Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno  (1861-65 
and  1869-75)  has  to  his  credit  many 
achievements  that  left  their  impress  on 
the  country.  The  Australian  eucalyp¬ 
tus  trees  that  he  introduced  to  the 
treeless  highlands  about  1865  form  his 
living  memorial ;  they  are  a  boon  to 
dwellers  in  the  sierra.  With  ability, 
probity,  and  a  gift  for  administration, 
he  brought  order  into  government 
finances,  improved  navigation,  erected 
schools  and  public  buildings,  promoted 
cacao-growing,  fostered  the  sciences  by 
bringing  in  European  scholars,  and  cre¬ 
ated  an  advanced  polytechnic  school, 
an  observatory,  a  vocational  school,  and 
a  school  of  fine  arts.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastie  road-builder  and  constructed  the 
first  highway  designed  to  unite  the  coast 
and  the  highlands;  it  started  from 
Quito  and  reached  Sibambe  (now 
called  Empalme  Cuenca),  where  it  was 
to  join  a  railroad  coming  up  from 
Guayaquil. 

Finding  schools  in  a  lamentable  con¬ 
dition  and  teachers  few  and  badly  pre¬ 
pared,  he  invited  two  religious  orders 
to  take  charge  of  elementary  education 
and  a  third  to  oversee  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  schools  was  mul¬ 
tiplied.  Normal  schools  were  started 
and  a  dozen  Indians  prepared  to  be 
teachers.  Since  Garcia  Moreno  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  progress  and  morality 
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stemmed  from  the  Church,  he  made  a 
concordat  with  the  Vatican  in  1863; 
one  of  its  provisions  required  that  edu¬ 
cation  conform  completely  to  Catholic 
doctrine  and  authorized  bishops  to  for¬ 
bid  books  contrary  to  religion  and  pro¬ 
priety.  The  1869  constitution,  which 
he  took  an  active  part  in  framing, 
stated  that  to  be  a  citizen  of  Ecuador 
it  was  necessary  to  be  a  Catholic.^  These 
requirements  were  attacked  as  suppress¬ 
ing  freedom  of  thought.  While  Garcia 
Moreno’s  aim,  in  the  words  of  a  his¬ 
torian,  was  “a  virtuous,  orderly  state,” 
he  found  himself  unable  to  govern  with¬ 
out  using  dictatorial  powers.  His  most 
trenchant  opponent  was  the  essayist 
Montalvo,  who  attacked  the  President 
with  “the  fierce  heroism  of  his  fighting 
pen.”  Passions  ran  high,  and  Garcia 
Moreno  was  assassinated  in  1875. 

Twenty  years  later  a  liberal  move¬ 
ment  that  had  been  gaining  strength 
came  into  power.  It  was  headed  by 
Eloy  Alfaro,  another  man  of  capacity 
and  vision,  who  directed  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  half  before  he 
was  elected  President  for  the  four  years 
1897-1901.  His  great  material  monu¬ 
ment  is  the  Guayaquil-Quito  Railway, 
which  opened  the  era  of  modern  trans¬ 
portation  between  the  coast  and  the 
mountain  region  on  its  completion  dur¬ 
ing  his  second  administration,  1906-11. 
(See  page  14.)  It  took  Alfaro’s  driving 
force  to  push  the  railroad  to  a  finish, 
despite  engineering  and  financial  diffi¬ 
culties. 

When  he  assumed  office  government 
finances  were  again  in  a  bad  way.  He 
increased  revenues,  raised  government 
employees’  salaries,  carried  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reforms  connected  with  the 
public  debt,  abolished  certain  taxes  on 
the  Indians,  created  the  Public  Health 
Service,  improved  the  universities, 
founded  many  day  and  evening  schools, 

1  The  1878  Constitution  omitted  this  requirement. 
It  added  a  provision  that  compulsory  primary  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  paid  for  with  public  funds. 
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and  extended  water,  sewer,  and  electric 
service  to  numerous  towns.  Relations 
with  European  and  other  American 
countries  were  strengthened. 

Ecuadorean  women  owe  Alfaro  a 
special  debt  for  the  interest  he  took  in 
their  progress.  He  was  the  first  to 
employ  women  in  post  offices  and  had 
a  school  opened  to  teach  them  teleg¬ 
raphy;  he  sought  to  have  the  university 
admit  them. 

Just  before  Alfaro’s  first  term  a  con¬ 
vention  (1896-97)  revised  and  liberal¬ 
ized  the  Constitution.  Another  even 
more  liberal  Constitution,  also  signed 
by  Alfaro,  was  in  effect  from  1906 
until  1929,  and  again  from  1939  to 
1945.  It  was  in  1908,  in  Alfaro’s  second 
administration,  that  all  real  property  of 
religious  communities  was  declared  the 
property  of  the  nation;  the  revenues, 
after  not  more  than  one-half  was  given 
to  the  orders  for  thjfir  support,  were  to 
be  devoted  to  scMal  welfare.  (See 
p.  37.) 

Concentrating  all  power  in  his  own 
hands,  Alfaro  acquired  enemies  as  well 
as  admiring  followers.  After  taking  part 
in  a  revolt  against  the  administration 
that  followed  his,  he  was  imprisoned. 


MONUMENT  ON  THE  EQUATOR.  Fifteen 
miles  from  Quito  stands  this  monument,  exactly 
on  the  equator.  It  commemorates  a  French 
scientific  mission  that  arrived  at  Quito  in  1736 
to  measure  three  degrees  of  the  rneridian  and 
thus  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  earth.  This  woric,  according  to  von 
Hagen,  was  as  advanced  in  its  day  as  research 
in  nuclear  fission  is  in  ours. 

and  put  to  death  by  a  mob  in  January 
1912. 

The  administrations  of  General  Leo¬ 
nidas  Plaza,  the  able  President  who 
served  from  1901  to  1905  and  from 
1912  to  1916,  were  marked  by  freedom 
of  the  press  and  by  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  laws,  establishing  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship,  civil  marriage,  and  divorce.  Plaza 
gave  concrete  expression  to  many  of  the 
liberal  ideas  that  brought  about  the 
change  in  government  in  1895.  The 
law  on  freedom  of  worship  (October 
13,  1904)  is  still  to  a  large  extent  in 
effect.  It  permitted  the  practice  of  any 
religion  not  contrary  to  public  institu¬ 
tions  and  morality.  It  also  said  that 
religious  beliefs  were  no  obstacle  to 
the  exercise  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  but  that  the  clergy  could  not 
hold  elective  public  office.  Church 
tithes  and  other  Church  levies  on  per¬ 
sons  or  property  were  abolished,  and 
the  concordat  was  declared  null  and 
void.  Furthermore,  this  law  was  the 
opening  wedge  for  the  nationalization 
of  church  property,  strongly  advocated 
by  Plaza,  for  it  provided  that  religious 
communities  must  lease  their  lands  and 
that  the  proceeds  be  allocated  first,  to 
the  support  of  the  order  or  community 
owning  the  lands,  and  second,  to  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  religion  and 
clergy  in  Ecuador  generally.  Any  deficit 
was  to  be  made  up  by  the  government, 
and  any  profit  to  go  to  social  welfare. 
As  a  result  of  the  eventual  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  these  lands  in  1908,  the  State 
is  today  the  largest  landowner,  and  it 
is  on  these  same  properties  that  a  vast 
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experiment  in  the  mechanization  of 
agriculture  is  now  going  forward. 

The  present  cordial  relations  between 
Ecuador  and  the  Vatican  are  carried 
on  under  a  1937  agreement,  which  gave 
the  Church  the  property  occupied  at 
the  end  of  1935  and  1,500,000  sucres, 
as  well  as  the  right  to  conduct  schools 
of  its  own. 

Before  the  law  on  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  passed,  a  law  had  repealed 
the  contracts  with  a  religious  order  for 
the  direction  of  secondary  schools.  It 
provided  that  the  National  Education 
Board  should  choose  the  textbooks  for 
all  schools,  public  and  private. 

President  Plaza  was  deeply  interested 
in  modern  educational  ideas,  and  pro¬ 
moted  kindergartens,  a  new  agricultural 
school  in  Ambato,  vocational  schools, 
and  fellowships  abroad.  The  European 
educational  mission  he  engaged  did 
much  to  improve  the  schools,  especially 
in  teacher  training. 

Railroads  were  another  department 
that  claimed  the  President’s  special  at¬ 
tention.  He  brought  the  Guayaquil- 
Quito  Railway  from  Huigra  to  Rio- 
bamba,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
route,  and  made  contracts  for  building 
several  shorter  lines,  among  them  the 
railway  from  Guayaquil  to  Salinas,  on 
the  Santa  Elena  peninsula.  Roads  and 
public  buildings  were  improved  and  tel¬ 
egraph  and  telephone  lines  extended. 

In  Plaza’s  second  term  a  beginning 
was  made  on  the  sanitation  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  which  had  long  suffered  from 
plague  and  yellow  fever,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  its  trade.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  sent  some  of  its  scientists 
to  aid  in  the  campaign,  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  city  won  the  clean  bill  of 
health  that  it  now  enjoys. 

After  the  world  depression  of  the 
1930’s  Ecuador  went  through  a  period 
of  great  social  unrest  and  political  up¬ 
heaval.  Under  the  enlightened  admin¬ 
istration  of  some  of  the  recent  chief 


executives,  however,  the  country  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  undertake  a 
much-needed  program  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  development. 

On  September  1,  1948,  Galo  Plaza, 
General  Leonidas  Plaza’s  son,  took  of¬ 
fice  as  President  of  Ecuador  for  the 
ensuing  four  years.  His  program  for 
increased  production  calls  for  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  land  among  small  farm¬ 
ers;  the  encouragement  of  a  population 
movement  from  the  densely  settled 
highland  basins  to  the  lowlands;  the 
improvement  of  strains  of  rice,  cotton, 
and  wheat;  the  introduction  of  hybrid 
corn;  the  establishment  of  livestock 
breeding  stations;  road  construction 
and  maintenance;  soil  conservation; 
and  irrigation.  He  also  suggested  the 
reorganization  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  so  as  to  offer  more  practical 
training.  Since  the  disastrous  earth¬ 
quake  of  August  1949  the  President  has 
been  actively  directing  relief  and  recon¬ 
struction. 

Constitution  and  Government 

The  Constitution  now  in  force  was 
adopted  on  December  31,  1946.  Out 
of  the  welter  of  changes — reflecting  dif¬ 
ferences  in  political  theory  and  the 
orientation  of  successive  administrations 
— the  years  have  produced  considerable 
progress.  This  last  document  empha¬ 
sizes  civil  and  personal  rights  and  the 
protection  of  labor. 

For  administrative  purposes  the 
country  is  divided  into  17  provinces 
and  one  territory,  the  Galapagos  Islands. 
Provincial  governors  are  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  provinces  and  their 
capitals  are: 


PROVINCE 

CAPITAL 

Lowland : 

Esmeraldas  . 

Manabi  . 

Guayas  . 

El  Oro  . 

Los  Rios  . 
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Highland : 

Carchi  . Tulcan 

Imbabura  . Ibarra 

Pichincha  . Quito 

Cotopaxi  . Latacunga 

Bolivar  . Guaranda 

Tungurahua  . Ambato 

Chimborazo  . Riobamba 

Cahar  . Azogues 

Azuay  . Cuenca 

Loja  . Loja 

Oricnte : 

Napo-Pastaza  . Tena 

Santiago-Zamora  . Macas 


The  Constitution  guarantees  freedom 
of  worship,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press. 
Foreigners  are  given  the  same  civil 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  franchise  and  the 
privilege  of  holding  public  office.  Every 
literate  citizen,  man  or  woman,  over 
18  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  vote.  There 
is  no  State  religion,  no  death  penalty, 
and  no  political  exile. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches,  there 
is  a  Council  of  State.  This  Council, 
which  is  consulted  by  the  President  in 
important  matters  and  represents  Con¬ 
gress  when  the  latter  is  in  recess,  is 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  with  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  senator,  one  deputy,  two 
citizens  selected  by  Congress,  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Elec¬ 
toral  Tribunal,  a  representative  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  President  of  the 
National  Welfare  Institute.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Council  of  State  to  see  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are 
observed.  It  is  answerable  to  Con¬ 
gress,  recommends  special  sessions  of 
the  legislature  when  this  seems  advis¬ 
able,  and  acts  as  liaison  between  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Congress  is  composed  of  the  senate 
and  the  chamber  of  deputies.  There 
arc  two  senators  for  each  province,  one 


for  the  Galapagos  Islands  territory  and 
one  for  each  of  the  two  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  eastern  provinces,  Napo-Pastaza 
and  Santiago-Zamora.  All  are  elected 
by  direct  popular  vote  for  four  years. 
Furthermore — and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution — there  are  the  following  func¬ 
tional  senators:  one  each  for  public 
education,  private  education,  journal¬ 
ism  and  learned  societies,  coastal  agri¬ 
culture,  coastal  business,  coastal  labor, 
coastal  industry,  sierra  agriculture, 
sierra  business,  sierra  industry,  and  the 
armed  forces.  There  is  one  deputy  for 
every  50,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  in 
excess  of  25,000,  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  two  years,  as  well  as  one  dep¬ 
uty  each  for  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
Napo-Pastaza,  and  Santiago-Zamora. 
Congress  meets  August  10  of  each  year 
for  at  least  two  months  and  special  ses¬ 
sions  may  be  called  by  the  President 
whenever  he  considers  it  necessary. 
Legislation  may  be  initiated  by  either 
Chamber,  by  the  President,  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  by  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mission,  or  by  the  National  Economic 
Council. 

The  Legislative  Commission,  on 
which  Congress  is  represented,  may  ini¬ 
tiate  bills  amending  or  interpreting  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  bills  in  general 
(except  those  on  economic  subjects), 
and  is  also  charged  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  laws. 

The  Economic  Council  has  consider¬ 
able  powers  in  its  field.  It  may  pro¬ 
pose  bills  on  economic  matters  and 
must  give  its  approval  to  any  emer¬ 
gency  economic  decrees  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  before  they  can  go  into  eflfect. 

The  President  and  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  are  elected  for  four  years  by  di¬ 
rect,  secret  ballot,  and  may  not  be 
reelected  within  4  years  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  terms.  Only  native- 
born  citizens,  at  least  35  years  of  age, 
are  eligible  for  these  offices.  The  Pres- 
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ident  appoints  the  ministers  of  his 
cabinet,  which  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  portfolios:  Interior  and  Justice, 
Foreign  Relations,  Education,  Public 
Works,  Labor  and  Social  Welfare,  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  National  Economy,  and 
the  Treasury. 

The  judicial  power  rests  with  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  located  in  Quito,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  country;  8 
superior  courts;  and  various  lower 
courts  designated  by  law. 

The  Land  and  the  People 

The  population  of  Ecuador  today  is 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  and  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  living  in  that  area  at  the 
time  of  the  Conc|uest,  with  a  certain 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  some  coastal 
sections.  An  estimate  made  in  1946 
placed  the  racial  composition  of  the 
country  at  23.9  percent  white;  53  per¬ 
cent  mestizo  (white  and  Indian)  ;  20.1 
percent  Indian;  and  3  percent  Negro 
and  Oriental. 

Well  over  half  the  white  population 
lives  in  the  highlands,  as  do  most  of  the 
pure-blooded  Indians.  The  latter  are 
humble  and  frugal  folk,  and  in  some 


instances  they  still  preserve  ancient 
forms  of  communal  land  tenure.  A 
1947  report  to  a  government  depart¬ 
ment  gave  the  number  of  Indian  com¬ 
munities  as  792,  with  some  300,000  in¬ 
habitants.  It  was  remarked,  however, 
that  land  is  not  used  in  common  by 
these  communities  except  for  pasture. 

The  rest  of  it  has  been  divided  into  in¬ 
dividual  holdings. 

Almost  all  the  Indians  are  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Those  who  are  employed  by  land- 
owners  are  often  tied  to  the  land 
through  low  wages  paid  partly  in 
money,  partly  in  kind,  partly  by  the 
use  of  plots  called  huasipungos,  allotted 
to  the  laborers  by  the  proprietor. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  coastal  i 
plain,  where  the  vegetation  is  tropical 
and  exuberant,  the  inhabitants  are 
largely  mestizos,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Negroes.  As  one  goes  south  along  the 
coast  toward  the  Peruvian  border,  the 
rains  lessen,  only  deciduous  scrub  forests 
are  encountered  and  Indians  are  better 
able  to  survive  than  Negroes.  The  trop¬ 
ical  eastern  provinces  (the  Oriente), 
which  are  thought  to  be  the  richest  in 
mineral  wealth,  are  sparsely  inhabited 
by  Indians,  some  of  them  nomadic,  and 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  HOME.  Flowers  bloom  luxuriantly  the  year  round  in  Ecuadorean  gardens. 

Casa  de  la  Cultura 


The  Grace  Log,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

DOWNTOWN  IN  GUAYAQUIL.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  with  the  river  beyond,  stands  the 
hemicycle  commemorating  the  momentous  meeting  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin. 


contain  no  large  centers  of  population. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  country’s 
inhabitants  are  concentrated  in  the 
highlands,  and  a  little  over  one-third 
lives  in  cities. 

I’he  largest  city  in  the  republic,  and 
its  commercial  hub,  is  the  seaport  of 
Guayaquil,  which  lies  on  an  estuary  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Guayas  River. 
Founded  in  1537  by  Francisco  de  Ore¬ 
llana,  it  has  a  population  of  around 
300,000.  The  two-and-a-half  mile  wa¬ 
terfront,  with  its  broad  driveway  and 
well-kept  parks,  is  flanked  by  business 
houses,  consulates,  shipping  offices,  and 
warehouses,  all  proclaiming  the  com¬ 
mercial  activity  of  this  progressive  city, 
through  which  pass  90  percent  of 
Ecuador’s  imports  and  70  percent  or 
more  of  the  exports.  Guayaquil’s  chief 
export  business  is  shipping  rice  and 
cacao.  The  reddish-brown  cacao  beans, 
about  the  size  of  limas,  may  often  be 
seen  spread  out  on  the  pavements  to 
dry. 


Extensive  improvements  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  street  con¬ 
struction,  transportation,  building,  and 
sanitation.  The  rainy  season  here  is 
between  January  and  May. 

One  of  the  most  fateful  events  in 
South  American  history  took  place  in 
Guayaquil.  It  is  also  one  about  which 
little  is  known.  The  Venezuelan  Bolivar 
and  the  Argentine  San  Martin  who, 
one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the 
south,  had  with  stupendous  efforts 
freed  a  large  part  of  Spanish  South 
America,  arranged  to  meet  at  Guaya¬ 
quil  on  July  26  and  27,  1822.  They 
differed  on  plans  for  the  future  of  the 
Spanish  American  countries,  and  San 
Martin  generously  decided  to  withdraw 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  to  which  both 
he  and  Bolivar  were  devoted.  A  stately 
hemicycle  on  the  Guayaquil  waterfront 
commemorates  the  historic  meeting. 

From  this  seaport  to  the  highland 
capital  of  the  republic  is  eighty  min¬ 
utes’  flight  by  plane,  but  a  16-hour, 
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dramatic  climb  by  rail.  The  290-mile 
trip  starts  from  Duran,  which  is 
reached  by  a  river  ferry  from  Guaya¬ 
quil.  After  a  60-mile  run  through 
flooded  rice  fields,  cacao  and  sugar  cane 
plantations,  and  tropical  jungle-lands 
where  it  is  common  to  see  graceful 
white  egrets,  the  train  reaches  Bucay, 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Here  it 
turns  abruptly  upward  and  in  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  50  miles  rises  10,000  feet  to 
Palmira,  at  the  top  of  the  first  range 
of  the  Andes.  Up  this  dizzy  ascent 
through  a  river  gorge,  the  grandeur  of 
the  mountains  absorbs  the  interest  of 
the  traveller,  as  the  train  labors  and 
twists  back  and  forth,  crosses  88 
bridges,  and  passes  through  3  tunnels. 

From  Palmira  the  route  is  northward 
through  the  long  inter-mountain  region 
fringed  by  snowy  volcanic  peaks,  a 
sight  of  overwhelming  grandeur.  Chim¬ 
borazo,  Ecuador’s  majestic  giant,  and 
three  lesser  companions  are  seen  from 
Cajabamba,  37  miles  beyond  Palmira. 
Other  peaks  come  into  view,  one  after 
the  other,  all  the  way  to  Quito. 

The  train  gains  one  transverse  ridge 
and  then  another,  always  dropping 
down  after  each  into  another  highland 
basin,  the  center  of  an  agricultural 
community;  and  thus  the  capitals  of 
several  mountain  provinces  are  passed, 
one  by  one;  Riobamba,  in  an  active 
agricultural  and  stockraising  commu¬ 
nity,  also  famous  for  its  rug-weaving 
industry,  liquors,  textiles,  cheese,  and 
butter;  Ambato,  the  birthplace  of  sev¬ 
eral  Ecuadorean  men  of  letters,  long 
known  as  a  garden  spot  and  now  as  a 
manufacturing  center  for  flour,  wool¬ 
ens,  cotton  textiles,  leather,  rubber 
goods,  and  chinaware;  then  Latacunga, 
in  the  cattle  and  dairy  district  near 
Cotopaxi. 

(In  August  1949  Ambato  and  Lata¬ 
cunga,  with  a  surrounding  territory  of 
some  1,500  square  miles,  were  afflicted 
by  a  severe  earthquake,  which  caused  a 


large  loss  of  life  and  property.  All  the 
American  republics  joined  in  practical 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  and  help¬ 
fulness.) 

At  last  the  train  reaches  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pichincha,  the  extinct 
volcano  on  whose  lower  slopes  Quito 
is  spread  out  to  view. 

The  Quito  of  today  is  the  political 
and  religious  center  of  the  country. 
The  inclined  cobbled  streets  with  over¬ 
hanging  balconies,  the  many  handsome 
colonial  churches  filled  with  beautiful 
religious  sculptures  and  paintings,  and 
the  colorful  markets  where  Indians  from 
the  neighboring  Andean  communities 
display  their  wares — to  name  only  a 
few  of  its  attractions — set  Quito  apart 
as  a  place  of  both  historic  interest  and 
local  color  well  worth  the  traveler’s 
elTorts  to  arrive  there.  Lying  only  about 
15  miles  south  of  the  equator,  but  at 
an  elevation  of  9,350  feet,  it  is  as  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  cool  temperature  the  year 
around  as  for  the  warm  hospitality  of 
its  residents.  Like  all  visitors  to  Quito, 
F.  Hassaurek,  an  early  American  Min¬ 
ister  to  Ecuador,  was  delighted  with 
the  city’s  natural  charms.  “Roses 
bloom  all  the  year  round,”  he  wrote; 
“wild  flowers  cover  the  walls  of  court¬ 
yards  and  ruins;  tulips,  pinks,  and 
lilies,  bloom  in  the  gardens  winter  and 
summer,  and  verdure  ever  smiles 
around  you  on  the  mountains  and  in 
the  glens.  The  sky,  when  unclouded, 
is  of  the  purest  blue,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  as  balmy  as  that  of  the  fabulous 
Eden.  .  .  .” 

The  mountain  scenery  enthralled 
him,  and  he  thought  the  view  from  the 
top  of  Pichincha  “one  of  the  most  im¬ 
posing  and  magnificent  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world.  Glaciers  show  their  hoary 
heads  on  all  sides.  Nearly  twenty,  if 
not  more  than  twenty,  snow-clad 
mountains  rise  before  you  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
fill  your  soul  with  awe  and  admiration. 
You  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a 
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council  of  the  great  patriarchs  of  the 
Andes,  and  you  listen  amazed  to  their 
speaker,  Cotopaxi,  who  every  now  and 
then  sends  his  roaring  thunders  over 
the  land.” 

Points  of  interest  on  a  tour  of  Quito, 
which  now  has  wide  paved  streets,  mod¬ 
ern  transportation,  and  tall  buildings, 
include  the  Government  Palace;  the 
City  Hall;  the  Palace  of  Justice;  the 
Archbishop’s  Palace;  the  Observatory; 
the  National  Library;  the  Central  Uni¬ 
versity;  the  Military  College;  the  House 
of  Ecuadorean  Culture  (Casa  de  la 
Cultura  Ecuatoriana) ,  which  is  a  center 
where  frequent  art  exhibits  and  lectures 
are  held;  the  charming  Museum  of 
Colonial  Art,  housed  in  an  old  man¬ 
sion;  the  new  residential  section  to  the 
north;  and  the  Villa  Flora  district, 
where  the  Social  Security  Fund  is  put¬ 
ting  up  350  houses  for  factory  workers 
and  members  of  various  unions. 

The  great  distinction  of  the  city  lies 
in  its  churches,  each  a  treasury  of  co¬ 
lonial  sculpture  and  painting.  Almost 
life-size  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  saints, 
sculptured  of  wood  with  exquisite  feel¬ 
ing  and  beauty  of  detail  and  painted  in 
natural  colors,  are  enshrined  in  altars 


intricately  carved  and  overlaid  with 
gold  leaf.  The  Cathedral,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Santo  Domingo,  El  Helen,  and  La 
Merced  are  among  the  most  notable 
churches.  La  Compania,  a  baroque 
gem  built  1635 (?)— 1766,  is  indeed  “lit 
with  supernatural  glory,”  for  the  soft 
sheen  of  ancient  gold  comes  not  only 
from  its  altars  but  from  tracery  cover¬ 
ing  pillars,  walls,  and  ceiling.  In  the 
city  there  are  many  other  churches, 
convents,  and  monasteries,  among 
which  San  Diego  is  remembered  for  its 
austere  little  cloister  hung  with  admon¬ 
itory  texts  and  for  the  beautiful  large 
crucifix  in  its  sacristy. 

The  countryside  about  Quito  fur¬ 
nishes  large  quantities  of  wheat,  barley, 
potatoes,  livestock,  and  dairy  products, 
and  there  are  many  local  industries, 
outstanding  among  which  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fine  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk 
textiles. 

Ninety  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  just  beyond  sky-blue  Lake  San 
Pablo,  is  the  town  of  Otavalo,  whose 
weekly  fair  is  enjoyed  by  both  partici¬ 
pants  and  tourists.  To  it  come  Indians 
from  all  the  surrounding  district  to 
offer  wares  that  range  from  livestock. 


THE  CASA  DE  LA  CULTURA,  QUITO. 

artistic  and  intellectual  activities, 


This  official  agency,  which  guides  many  of  the  country's 
has  branches  in  a  number  of  Ecuadoreaa  cities. 
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SOME  ECUADOREAN  PRODUCTS.  Top:  cacao  pods 
on  tree;  center:  kapok  In  -fruit  and  flower;  bottom:  naran- 
jillas  for  market. 
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woolen  ponchos  and  blankets,  and  ropes 
made  from  cabuya  (a  fiber  resembling 
sisal),  to  fruits,  vegetables,  condiments, 
grains,  and  meats.  Handmade  blouses, 
elaborately  stitched  in  red  and  blue  de¬ 
signs,  vie  with  piles  of  native  trinkets 
and  jewelry. 

From  Empalme  Cuenca,  on  the  first 
lap  of  the  railway  up  from  Guayaquil, 
a  spur  runs  southward  toward  Cuenca, 
the  third  largest  city  of  the  republic 
(population  over  50,000)  and  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Azuay.  The  last  20 
miles  of  the  trip  have  to  be  made  by 
road.  The  city,  set  in  a  fertile  green 
basin  bordered  all  around  by  the  Andes, 
is  noted  for  its  “ordered  loveliness,” 
many  of  its  buildings  being  faced  with 
the  soft  marble  found  near  by.  This  is 
a  cultured  and  progressive  town  and  a 
center  of  one  of  the  country’s  chief  in¬ 
dustries:  the  making  of  hats  from  to- 
quilla  straw  (known  erroneously  as 
Panama  hats) .  Here  also  the  weekly 
fair  on  Thursdays^  draws  crowds  from 
the  nearby  mountain  communities,  the 
Indians  heavily  burdened  with  loads  of 
alfalfa  (introduced  by  the  Spaniards  in 
colonial  days),  vegetables,  and  other 
produce,  and  the  cholos  (mixed  Indian 
and  white)  dressed  in  their  colorful 
best  and  proclaiming  their  superior 
caste  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
weighed  down  by  heavy  burdens.  Cuen¬ 
ca  now  enjoys  frequent  air  connections 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  contrast  to  the  many  cities  found 
in  the  mountain  basins,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lowlands  are  scattered  and  most 
of  the  communities  are  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  except  for  Guayaquil.  There 
are  three  ports  north  of  that  city:  first 

^  Large  and  picturesque  fairs  are  also  held  at 
Riobamba  (Saturdays)  and  Ambato  (Mondays). 
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MORE  ECUADOREAN  PRODUCTS.  Top:  rice;  center: 
tobacco;  bottom:  barbasco,  a  source  of  the  Insecticide 

rotenone. 
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Manta,  from  which  tagua  (vegetable 
ivory),  coffee,  cacao,  and  hats  are 
shipped;  then  Bahia  de  Garaquez,  ex¬ 
porting  much  the  same  products;  and 
still  farther  north  Esmeraldas,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Esmeraldas  River,  which 
serves  as  the  highway  to  bring  forest 
products  and  some  gold  from  the  in¬ 
terior.  It  is  reported  that  an  American 
firm  is  planning  to  build  a  fish  cannery 
at  Manta. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Ecuador,  which  is  primarily  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  has  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  increase  its  production 
considerably,  for  according  to  one  offi¬ 
cial  not  even  five  percent  of  its  arable 
land  is  cultivated.  Vast  expanses  in  the 
fertile  coastal  region  could  be  cleared 
and  planted  to  one  of  Ecuador’s  chief 
export  crops:  rice,  cacao  (commodities 
which  together  make  up  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  exports),  coffee,  or  bananas. 

Rice  growing,  introduced  in  the 
1920’s,  has  increased  in  recent  years, 
generally  at  the  expense  of  grazing 
land;  demand  from  the  Far  East  in  the 
immediate  postwar  period  was  high  and 
prices  were  good.  The  government  re¬ 
ported  that  1947  receipts  at  hulling 
mills  were  almost  248,000,000  pounds. 
It  is  the  ambition  of  the  authorities  to 
mechanize  this  crop,  thus  reducing 
costs,  and  to  improve  the  seed. 

The  cacao  plantations,  which  had 
suffered  severely  from  disease  and-  a 
consequent  marked  drop  in  production, 
are  being  cleaned  up,  and  disease- 
resistant  superior  plants  are  being  prop¬ 
agated  for  distribution  to  farmers.  It 
is  the  province  of  Los  Rios  that  leads 
in  cacao  production.  In  1947,  ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  figures,  43,- 
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324,000  pounds  of  beans  were  exported. 
Ecuadorean  cacao,  which  has  always 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  fine  flavor, 
commands  a  premium  price.  The  tree 
is  native  to  Ecuador  as  well  as  to  other 
parts  of  America. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  coastal  lowlands,  which  rise  to 
2,500  feet.  Lands  along  the  Daule 
River,  near  Babahoyo,  are  good  for 
bananas,  which  are  taken  down  to 
Guayaquil  in  boats.  An  American  com¬ 
pany,  a  Chilean  company,  and  small 
growers  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  this  fruit,  of  which  about  3,000,- 
000  bunches  were  exported  in  1947. 
Oranges,  mangoes,  and  pineapples  also 
figure  in  foreign  trade,  but  to  a  small 
extent. 

The  Institute  for  the  Development  of 
Production,  created  by  a  1948  decree, 
is  assisting  small  banana-growers  by 
granting  them  easy  credit,  organizing 
them  into  companies,  and  providing 
technical  advice.  As  a  result,  banana 
production  increased  so  much  that  in 
the  first  year  alone  it  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  the  expenditures  made  by  the 
Institute. 

Cattle,  corn,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and 


cotton  are  lowland  products  for  home 
consumption. 

Agriculture  in  the  highland  basins  is 
devoted  largely  to  products  for  feeding 
the  people  there  and  in  Guayaquil. 
Wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  other  grains, 
potatoes  (which  grow  at  altitudes  up  to 
11,800  feet),  lentils,  beans,  peas,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  temperate  zone 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  apricots, 
and  strawberries,  are  produced.  Among 
the  native  fruits  in  warm  valleys  are  the 
cherimoya,  the  avocado,  and  the  naran- 
jilla,  whose  elusive  flavor  is  popular  in 
ice  cream  and  soft  drinks.  The  first 
two  of  these  are  tree  fruits;  the  third 
grows  on  a  tall  plant  of  the  same  family 
as  the  tomato.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs 
are  found  on  large  and  small  farms. 

In  a  poem  called  Biography  for  the 
Use  of  the  Birds,  Jorge  Carrera  An¬ 
drade  wrote  of  a  highland  farm  in  his 
country : 

The  great  sail  of  air  manoeuvred  endlessly. 
The  cordillera  was  a  shore  of  the  sky. 

The  storm  would  come,  and  at  the  drum-roll 
its  drenched  regiments  would  charge ; 
but  then  the  sun  with  its  golden  patrols 
would  bring  back  translucent  peace  to  the 

fields. 


BRINGING  IN  THE  CATTLE.  Ecuador  raises  cattle  in  both  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands  and 
from  their  hides  makes  shoes  and  other  useful  leather  goods. 
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Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

A  TRACTOR  PREPARES  A  HIGHLAND  FIELD  FOR  POTATO-PLANTING. 


I  would  watch  men  clasp  the  barley, 
horsemen  sink  into  the  sky, 
and  the  laden  wagons  with  lowing  oxen 
go  down  to  the  mango-fragrant  coast. 

The  valley  was  there  with  its  farms 
where  dawn  touched  off  its  trickle  of  roosters, 
and  westward  was  the  land  where  the  sugar¬ 
cane 

waved  its  peaceful  banner,  and  the  cacao 
held  close  in  a  coffer  its  secret  fortune, 
and  the  pineapple  girded  on  her  fragrant 
cuirass, 

the  nude  banana  her  silken  tunic. ^ 

The  most  productive  Andean  basins 
are  those  around  Quito,  Cuenca,  Am- 
bato,  and  Ibarra.  In  most  of  the  others 
the  volcanic  soil  is  porous  and  the  rain¬ 
fall,  from  November  to  May,  is  in  many 
places  not  enough  for  crops.  Irriga¬ 
tion  is  needed  here  and  on  parts  of  the 
coast.  In  1944  the  government  created 
the  National  Irrigation  Fund,  which 
has  constructed  canals  in  Pichincha  and 
Manabi  to  irrigate  about  10,000  acres. 
Three  more  canals  in  the  Provinces  of 

1  From  Secret  Country,  poems  by  Jorge  Carrera 
Andrade,  translated  by  Muna  Lee.  Copyright,  1946, 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  and  used 
with  its  permission. 


Chimborazo,  Guayas,  and  Imbabura 
will,  when  completed,  irrigate  about 
150,000  acres.  Part  of  the  system  in 
Chimborazo  was  put  into  service  in 
1948. 

Sugar  cane  is  raised  in  the  highlands 
where  the  altitude  and  soil  permit,  as 
well  as  in  the  lowlands.  The  area 
planted  to  this  crop  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  basin  around  Cuenca. 

The  question  of  sugar  is  important 
to  the  country.  Much  of  the  cane,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  made  into  sugar  for 
individual  or  industrial  consumption,  is 
turned  into  white  rum.  It  is  difficult 
to  divert  the  cane  to  sugar  when  it  is 
more  profitable  to  make  rum,  but  on 
the  other  hand  Ecuador  was  obliged 
in  1947  to  import  sugar,  although  it  is 
able  to  supply  its  own  needs. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  republic’s  agri¬ 
culture,  the  Ministry  of  National  Econ¬ 
omy  is  fighting  plant  pests  and  diseases, 
introducing  soil  conservation  practices 
on  large  farms  where  they  will  serve 
as  examples,  promoting  agricultural  ex- 
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tension  by  motion  pictures  and  through 
boys’  and  girls’  groups  similar  to  4-H 
Clubs,  and  distributing  young  trees,  es¬ 
pecially  eucalyptus. 

The  United  States,  which  during 
World  War  II  had  to  rely  on  Latin 
America  for  the  tropical  crops  needed  to 
complement  its  own  temperate-zone 
products,  has  carried  into  the  postwar 
years  its  interest  in  these  crops.  At  the 
Hacienda  Pichilingue  in  Los  Rios  there 
is  an  experiment  station  in  which 
United  States  scientists  are  cooperating. 
The  superior  disease-resistant  cacao 
plants  originated  at  this  station;  it 
also  works  with  rice,  corn,  and  in¬ 
secticidal  plants,  such  as  barbasco  and 
derris,  and  with  other  crops  beneficial 
to  the  country’s  economy. 

Four  other  agricultural  stations  are 
engaged  in  projects  designed  to  benefit 
different  sections  of  the  country.  Two 
in  the  sierra  devote  themselves  to  crops 
of  the  region,  such  as  wheat  and  other 
grains,  vegetables,  and  fruit;  one  has 
to  do  with  dry  farming;  and  the  other 
promotes  the  introduction  of  trees  good 
for  lumber.  At  the  Hacienda  Santo 
Domingo,  near  Quito,  special  attention 
is  being  given  to  large-scale  food  pro¬ 
duction,  including  work  on  small  grains, 
forage  crops,  pasture  grass,  and  hybrid 
corn. 

While  Ecuador’s  most  valuable  com¬ 
modities  arc  cultivated,  others  sought  in 
international  trade  arc  found  growing 
wild  in  its  forests.  The  country  is 
wooded  along  much  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  An¬ 
des,  and  in  the  Oriente.  Lack  of  com¬ 
munications  in  the  last-named  section 
prevents  utilization  of  its  resources. 

Among  the  products  contributed  by 
Ecuadorean  forests  to  the  Allies’  store 
of  strategic  materials  in  World  War  H 
were  balsa,  rubber,  cinchona,  tagua, 
and  kapok. 

Balsa,  a  very  light  wood,  comes 
chiefly  from  Los  Rios,  and  in  smaller 


amounts  from  Esmeraldas  and  Manabi. 
It  was  in  demand  for  life  rafts  and  the 
construction  of  some  airplanes.  Now, 
as  before  the  war,  it  is  also  used  in 
making  model  airplanes.  Balsa’s  light¬ 
ness  and  good  insulating  properties  may 
give  it  a  future  in  containers  for  air 
cargo. 

Rubber  from  the  Castilla  panamensis, 
cinchona  bark  yielding  the  quinine  so 
urgently  needed  for  troops  in  malaria- 
infested  regions,  and  tagua  nuts  from 
a  small  palm,  used  for  making  uniform 
buttons,  have  all  felt  the  inroads  of 
synthetic  rivals  since  the  war.  In  1947, 
tagua  was  seventh  on  the  list  of  Ecua¬ 
dorean  exports.  (See  page  24.)  Kapok 
was  farther  down,  with  a  value  of  some¬ 
what  over  4,000,000  sucres.  This  light 
fiber,  from  the  ceibo  tree,  makes  a  good 
filler  for  life-preservers,  mattresses,  and 
pillows,  especially  since  it  does  not  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture  easily.  Palma  real  nuts, 
which  in  1947  surpassed  kapok  in  ex¬ 
port  value,  yield  an  edible  oil.  The 
tall  palm  that  bears  them  is  Ynesa 
colenda;  it  has  no  English  common 
name. 

Erom  the  wet  tropical  forest  in  north¬ 
ern  coastal  Ecuador  comes  the  guadua, 
or  bamboo,  groves  of  which  are  found 
along  the  river  banks.  It  is  frequently 
50  feet  or  more  high.  The  hard  split 
stems  are  widely  used  for  houses  in 
rural  districts  and  for  other  construc¬ 
tion.  On  the  red  mangrove  forest 
along  the  coast  the  Ecuadoreans  de¬ 
pend  for  bark  rich  in  tannin  and  for  a 
heavy  durable  lumber.  Other  useful 
woods  come  from  the  wet  tropical  for¬ 
est;  from  the  dry  tropical  forest  near 
the  coast,  in  Manabi,  Guayas,  and  El 
Oro;  and  from  the  wet  temperate  for¬ 
est  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

In  general,  the  forests  of  western 
Ecuador  consist  of  mixed  stands,  in 
which  the  hardwoods  are  interspersed 
with  larger  numbers  of  soft  perishable 
woods. 
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Industry 

While  manufacturing  is  not  practiced 
on  a  large  scale  in  Ecuador,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  varied.  There  are  textile  mills; 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  bottling 
works;  sugar  and  flour  mills;  soap  and 
candle  factories;  tanneries;  sawmills; 
machine  shops  and  foundries;  and  fac¬ 
tories  producing  shoes  and  other  leather 
goods,  which  almost  entirely  supply  the 
country’s  needs;  buttons;  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  and  cosmetics;  furniture;  and  rub¬ 
ber  goods.  The  importation  of  shoes 
has  been  prohibited  for  many  years. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  the  greater  de¬ 
velopment  of  Ecuadorean  industry  have 
been  lack  of  capital  and  skilled  techni¬ 
cians,  the  limited  domestic  market 
caused  by  the  small  purchasing  power 
of  most  of  the  people,  and  inadequate 
transportation  facilities.  Because  of  its 
topography,  the  country  possesses  large 
resources  for  hydroelectric  power,  only 
a  fraction  of  which  are  being  utilized  at 
present  because  of  the  difficulty  of  se¬ 
curing  capital  to  develop  it  and  the  low 
demand  for  power  by  the  small  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  the  country. 

Ecuador’s  most  important  manufac¬ 
ture  is  textiles,  particularly  cotton  cloth, 
which  goes  far  towards  supplying  the 
home  market.  Woolen  goods  are  also 
made,  and  mixtures  of  rayon  and  cotton 
and  rayon  and  wool. 

Since  colonial  times  woolen  rugs 
have  been  made  by  hand  in  Ecuador 
after  the  Oriental  manner,  although 
they  do  not  vie  in  fineness  with  the 
best  Persian  rugs.  The  antique  rugs 
are  lovely  in  design  and  color.  In  the 
Riobamba  area  rugs  are  woven  as  a 
specialty  by  a  few  families  who  have 
handed  down  their  skill  and  the  secrets 
of  their  trade  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation.  Rugs  are  also  made  in  small 
factories. 

The  Indians  of  Otavalo,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country,  are  notable 


weavers  of  woolen  goods;  their  handi¬ 
work  is  in  great  demand. 

Another  important  national  industry 
is  the  making  of  the  famous  straw  hats 
that  have  for  many  years  been  errone¬ 
ously  called  Panama  hats,  because  trav¬ 
elers  from  the  United  States  first  saw 
them  for  sale  in  the  stores  of  Panama. 
The  original  place  of  manufacture  of 
these  hats  is  the  coastal  province  of 
Manabi,  where  the  so-called  Panama 
hat  palm  or  toquilla  [Carludovica 
palmata,  not  a  palm  at  all)  grows  wild, 
as  it  does  throughout  the  humid  low¬ 
lands  of  tropical  America.  The  long- 
stalked  leaves,  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
which  re:cmblc  those  of  a  fan  palm, 
must  be  cut  before  they  unfold.  Al¬ 
though  the  finest  hats  are  made  at 
Montecristi  and  Jipijapa,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Manabi,  for  some  time  the  larg¬ 
est  hat  center  has  been  highland 
Cuenca,  to  which  the  fiber  has  to  be 
transported  from  the  coast.  Hats  woven 


HATS.  Toquilla  straw  hats  are  woven 
and,  starting  in  the  middle  of  the  crown. 
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WINDING  BOBBINS  IN  A  TEXTILE  MILL. 


near  Cuenca  are  taken  there  to  be  fin¬ 
ished.  About  3,000,000  hats  were  ex¬ 
ported  in  1947.  The  United  States  and 
Cuba  are  good  customers,  but  demand 
varies  with  styles  and  with  hat  exports 
available  in  Italy  and  the  Far  East. 

There  is  a  cement  plant  in  Guaya¬ 
quil,  but  its  product  (781,900  bags  of 
93.5  pounds  in  1947)  is  insufficient  to 
supply  the  country’s  needs.  A  factory 
in  Manta  is  turning  out  vegetable  mar¬ 
garine  made  almost  entirely  of  Ecua¬ 
dorean  raw  materials — coconut,  palm, 
and  cottonseed  oils,  among  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Great  hopes  are  centered  in 
the  fertilizer  plant  at  La  Libcrtad,  on 
the  Santa  Elena  peninsula,  that  began 
operations  in  1948.  Guano  deposits  on 
nearby  islands  will  be  the  base  for  one 
product  and  limestone  for  another.  By 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  hitherto 
little  used  in  Ecuador,  it  is  hoped  to 
increase  the  production  of  some  crops, 
especially  cotton. 

Many  delicious  fish  are  found  in 


Ecuadorean  waters,  as  all  visitors  to 
Guayaquil  will  agree;  and  lobsters  and 
tuna  are  caught  off  the  Galapagos.  The 
new  National  Institute  for  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Production  plans  to  develop 
the  country’s  fisheries. 

Food-processing  and  the  production 
of  beverages  are  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  industrial  activity  in 
the  republic,  with  rice  hulling  and  the 
processing  of  sugar,  flour,  vegetable 
oils,  dairy  products,  and  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  leading  the  rest. 

The  purchase  and  resale  of  leaf  to¬ 
bacco  to  manufacturers  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  until  1949.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  freedom  of  trade  now  in  effect 
will  spur  the  production  of  Ecuadorean 
tobacco,  once  greatly  in  demand  in  the 
international  market,  so  that  there  will 
again  be  enough  to  sell  abroad. 

There  are  three  government  sales 
monopolies:  distilled  liquors  and  indus¬ 
trial  alcohol,  salt,  and  matches.  The 
present  administration  is  making  stu¬ 
dies  with  a  view  to  relinquishing  the 
first-named  monopoly.  Not  far  from 
Guayaquil  is  a  new  distillery  for  pure 
industrial  alcohol,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  over  20,000  quarts;  this  is  govern¬ 
ment-owned. 

Primarily  for  lack  of  transportation 
and  labor,  the  timber  wealth  of  the 
republic  has  hardly  been  tapped.  Euca¬ 
lyptus  is  cut  in  the  mountains  and 
various  hardwoods  in  the  lowlands. 
Some  of  the  hardwoods,  such  as  bal- 
samo,  are  admired  for  their  beautiful 
grain.  The  Hotel  Metropolitano  in 
Guayaejuil  is  finished  and  furnished  in 
this  wood. 

Mining;  the  Petroleum  Industry 

Gold  has  been  mined  in  two  prov¬ 
inces,  El  Oro  and  Manabi.  Copper, 
silver,  and  lead  often  appear  in  com¬ 
bination  with  gold,  but  are  not  of  as 
much  value.  Placer  mining  is  carried 
on  in  Esmeraldas  and  Azuay.  Gold 
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came  fifth  in  1947  exports,  with  a  value 
of  26,200,000  sucres. 

Sulphur  and  salt  are  produced  for 
home  consumption  on  the  Santa  Elena 
peninsula,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guaya¬ 
quil.  It  is  thought  that  rich  mineral 
deposits  exist  in  the  Oricntc. 

For  more  than  30  years  oil  has  been 
produced  in  Ecuador,  but  the  industry 
became  important  only  with  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  field  on  the  Santa  Elena  penin¬ 
sula  in  1923.  Production  reached 
2,967,000  barrels  in  1944  and  then  de¬ 
clined  somewhat.  In  1947,  2,360,000 
barrels  were  produced  and  937,000  ex¬ 
ported,  after  1,284,500  barrels  were  re¬ 
fined  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  for  aviation  gasoline.  The 
chief  oil  companies  are  British.  It  is 
believed  that  large  amounts  of  oil  exist 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
where  foreign  capital  is  conducting 
extensive  explorations. 

All  mining  is  government-controlled 
and  domestic  and  foreign  companies 
operate  under  concessions. 

Finance 

A  Central  Bank  was  created  on  June 
1,  1947,  as  the  exclusive  bank  of  issue 
for  50  years.  Under  postwar  stresses 
Ecuador,  like  many  other  countries, 
underwent  a  serious  inflation.  In  1947 
it  therefore  invited  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  of  the  United  States  to  send 
a  mission  which,  in  a  series  of  visits, 
recommended  certain  measures.  As  a 
result,  an  International  Exchange  Act 
was  passed  in  June  1947  and  a  Mone¬ 
tary  System  Act  in  March  1948.  The 
former  modified  the  foreign  trade  sys¬ 
tem,  restricted  free  exchange,  readjust¬ 
ed  imports  with  a  view  to  a  balance  in 
payments,  and  attacked  inflationary 
phenomena.  The  latter  law  gave  the 
Central  Bank  a  dynamic  role  in  the 
country’s  economy  and  created  a  Mone¬ 
tary  Board  to  direct  the  bank.  This 
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Board,  which  has  nine  members  repre¬ 
senting  the  government,  banking,  agri¬ 
culture,  industry,  and  business,  held  its 
first  meeting  on  May  10,  1948. 

On  July  31,  1948,  the  country’s  for¬ 
eign  debt  was  38,754,000  dollars  and 
its  internal  debt  104,802,000  sucres. 

Budget  receipts  for  1946  and  1947 
showed  a  surplus  over  expenditures. 
Total  government  receipts  in  1947  were 
669,664,700  sucres  and  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  all  purposes  659,385,800 
sucres. 

Besides  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador, 
there  is  a  National  Development  Bank, 
created  in  1943,  with  14  branch  banks 
in  provincial  capitals,  which  in  1947 
made  21,230  loans  totaling  157,462,000 
sucres  for  the  promotion  of  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  industry  throughout 
the  republic.  More  than  half  of  this 
amount  went  into  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment.  There  are  24  private  banks,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  various  types  of  business. 

In  December  1948  the  Development 
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Casa  de  la  Cultura 

FUNCTIONAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ONE  OF 
QUITO'S  BANKS. 

Banks  were  placed  under  a  newly  cre¬ 
ated  National  Institute  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Production.  Technical  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  financing  of  new  ventures 
in  agriculture  and  industry  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  new  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

In  1932  Ecuador  went  off  the  gold 
standard.  The  base  unit  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  republic  is  the  sucre  of  100 
centavos;  since  1945  the  official  ex¬ 
change  rate  of  the  sucre  has  been  13.50 
to  the  dollar.  Coins  are  issued  in  de¬ 
nominations  of  one  sucre  and  50,  20, 
10,  and  5  centavos. 

Foreign  Trade 

Like  many  other  Latin  American  re¬ 
publics,  Ecuador  is  an  exporter  of  raw 
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materials  and  an  importer  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  The  United  States,  as 
has  long  been  customary,  was  the  chief 
supplier  of  Ecuadorean  imports  in 
1947,  with  71.1  percent  of  the  total 
604,479,000  sucres.  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Colombia 
followed.  The  United  States  sends  au¬ 
tomobiles,  buses,  tractors,  and  parts, 
tires  and  tubes,  flour,  and  other  man¬ 
ufactures. 

The  United  States  is  Ecuador’s  best 
customer,  having  taken  42.4  percent  of 
the  total  619,859,000  sucres  in  1947; 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  India,  and  Cuba 
followed  in  importance.  The  leading 
export  commodities  were : 


Sucres 

Rice  .  194,200,000 

Cacao  .  189,000,000 

Coffee  . .  51,300,000 

Toquilla  straw  hats.  .  49,000,000 

Gold  dust  and  bars.  .  26,200,000 

Bananas  .  23,200,000 

Tagua  .  16,100,000 

Petroleum  .  15,900,000 

Palm  nuts  .  11,300,000 


Imports  consisted  chiefly  of  various 
manufactures,  some  of  the  largest  items 
being:  machinery,  apparatus,  and 

parts;  foodstuffs,  especially  flour  and 
lard;  metals  and  manufactures;  au¬ 
tomobiles,  buses,  tractors,  and  parts; 
tires  and  tubes;  chemical  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products;  paper  and  paper 
products;  cotton  and  woolen  goods; 
raw  cotton. 

Both  exports  and  imports  increased 
in  1947  over  those  in  1946,  when  they 
were  respectively  537,131,000  and  414,- 
266,000  sucres.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury  pointed  out  that  in  1947  the 
country  had  an  unfavorable  visible  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  if  the  value  of  petroleum 
and  gold  were  deducted  from  total  ex¬ 
ports. 

Since  1946  Ecuador  has  been  trans¬ 
porting  part  of  its  foreign  trade  in  ships 


of  the  Flota  Grancolombiana,  a  mer¬ 
chant  marine  started  by  Ecuador,  Co¬ 
lombia,  and  Venezuela,  the  countries 
that  once  composed  Greater  Colombia 
(see  p.  7)  and  that  are  still  united  by 
many  ties.  Ecuador  contributed  a  fifth 
of  the  capital  for  this  enterprise,  the 
balance  being  shared  equally  by  the 
other  two  countries.  It  was  reported  in 
1949  that  the  Flota  had  eleven  boats 
of  its  own  and  eleven  chartered.  It  has 
a  considerable  ocean  trade.  The  new¬ 
est  boat  has  removable  banana  bins. 

In  1948  the  countries  concerned, 
considering  this  enterprise  successful, 
sent  delegates  to  Quito  to  consider  fur¬ 
ther  economic  cooperation.  To  this 
meeting  Panama,  before  1903  part  of 
Colombia,  was  invited.  The  result  was 
the  signature  on  August  9  of  the  Quito 
Charter,  an  agreement  through  which 
it  is  designed  to  establish  a  Greater  Co¬ 
lombian  economic  and  customs  union. 
The  Charter  must  be  ratified  by  the 
signatories;  it  will  go  into  effect  be¬ 
tween  ratifying  nations  as  soon  as  two 
have  exchanged  ratifications.  Then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  implement  the 
Charter.  Ecuador  ratified  it  in  1948. 

Communications 

Ecuador’s  lowland  provinces  are  well 
provided  with  rivers,  which  are  navi¬ 
gated  by  a  host  of  launches,  rafts,  and 
dugout  canoes.  Balsa  logs,  for  example, 
are  put  together  in  a  raft,  a  flimsy 
shelter  built  on  top  for  the  boatmen, 
and  the  whole  floated  downstream  to  a 
port.  There  the  shelter  is  cast  over¬ 
board  and  the  logs  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
signee. 

But  the  full  development  of  Ecuador 
depends  largely  on  adequate  means  of 
transportation,  for  the  mountains  are  a 
barrier  to  easy  communication  between 
the  capital,  other  highland  cities,  Guay¬ 
aquil,  and  coastal  towns.  Realizing  the 
need  for  improving  the  country’s  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  the  government  has 


issued  bonds  and  borrowed  money 
abroad  to  push  highway  construction. 
Sometimes,  too,  several  hundred  men 
in  a  neighborhood  turn  out  together 
to  improve  local  roads,  an  extension  of 
the  Indian  custom  of  community  par¬ 
ticipation  in  work  to  be  done.  The 
total  mileage  of  all  types  at  present 
amounts  to  about  5,000,  but  this  figure 
gives  little  indication  of  the  effort  and 
expense  involved  in  extending  roads 
through  rocky  passes  or  up  and  down 
mountain  sides  in  a  long  series  of  curves 
that  make  a  net  advance  of  only  a  few 
miles.  In  the  lowlands  the  problem  is 
to  give  a  firm  foundation  and  a  surface 
that  will  stand  the  heavy  rains.  Ecua¬ 
dor  knows  well  where  the  roads  should 
go;  the  problem  is  to  pay  for  them. 

Work  has  been  pushed  on  the  Pan 
American  Highway,  stretching  approxi¬ 
mately  700  miles  from  the  Colombian 
border  to  the  Peruvian;  and  in  early 
1949  all  but  the  far  southern  end  be¬ 
yond  Loja  had  been  completed. 

In  the  dry  season  it  is  possible  to  go 
by  road  all  the  way  from  Guayaquil  to 
Quito,  via  Daule,  Quevedo,  and  Lata- 
cunga.  In  the  wet  season,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  launch  from 
Guayaquil  to  Babahoyo;  thence  one 
drives  to  the  capital  through  Guaranda, 
Ambato,  and  Latacunga. 

In  1948  there  was  rejoicing  when  the 
road  from  Quito  to  Esmeraldas  on  the 
northern  coast  reached  the  small  river 
port  of  Quininde.  Now  of  the  whole 
length  of  205  miles  only  71  miles  re¬ 
main  to  be  constructed.  After  this  road 
surmounts  the  cordillera  the  first  low¬ 
land  town  is  Santo  Domingo.  Two 
other  roads  branch  off  here.  One  starts 
to  the  west  and  will  continue  south- 
westward  to  Chone,  a  thriving  inland 
town  of  about  10,000  people  in  Ma- 
nabi,  and  then  to  the  seaport  of  Bahia 
de  Caraquez  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chone 
River,  a  total  length  of  245  miles. 
Chone  and  Bahia  de  Caraquez  are 
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already  connected  by  rail.  The  other 
projected  road  will  run  from  Santo 
Domingo  south  to  Quevedo,  in  Los 
Rios. 

Quevedo  is  already  served  by  the 
road  from  Latacunga,  on  the  Pan 
American  Highway  south  of  Quito,  that 
is  planned  to  reach  Manta,  the  most 
important  Ecuadorean  seaport  north  of 
Guayaquil.  To  complete  this  road  of 
215  miles  is  one  of  the  country’s  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  engineering  studies  for  it 
were  finished  early  in  1949.  Then  con¬ 
struction  will  go  forward,  and  doubtless 
settlers  will  follow  to  raise  cacao,  cotton, 
bananas,  cassava,  coffee,  peanuts,  and 
other  lowland  crops.  A  highway 
already  stretches  inland  24  miles,  as  far 
as  Portoviejo,  capital  of  Manabi.  An¬ 
other  road  is  coming  up  from  Rio- 
bamba  to  Quevedo. 

Several  other  highways  were  being 
pushed  at  the  beginning  of  1949.  One 
goes  from  Duran,  across  the  river  from 
Guayaquil,  to  Tambo,  on  the  Pan 
American  Highway  north  of  Azogues, 
capital  of  Canar,  connecting  Guayaquil 
with  the  mountain  provinces.  The 


President  said  this  130-mile  road  would 
open  110,000  acres  to  agriculture  and 
lumbering.  A  second  road  is  also  in 
the  south;  it  will  finish  linking  Cuenca 
with  the  coast  just  beyond  Machala. 
The  third  project  is  to  pave  the  25 
miles  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
north  of  Loja,  and  thus  make  it  an 
all-weather  road.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  famous  for  the  abundance 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

Other  important  highways  under 
construction  are  the  four  “penetration” 
routes  running  from  the  Pan  American 
Highway  into  the  rich  but  undeveloped 
eastern  jungleland. 

While  the  indispensable  roads  pro¬ 
gress,  Ecuador  has  united  its  cities  by 
frequent  air  service.  Two  lines  from 
the  United  States,  Panagra  and  Braniff, 
come  into  Guayaquil,  where  connec¬ 
tions  are  made  for  Quito.  Avianca, 
Servicios  del  Ecuador,  flies  Ecuadorean 
routes  and  connects  with  Colombia; 
Trasandina  and  Ateca,  national  lines, 
take  passengers  and  freight  between 
Ecuadorean  cities.  The  government 
contracted  in  1948  for  regular  plane 


BETWEEN  QUITO  AND  SAN¬ 
TO  DOMINGO.  Road-build¬ 
ing  in  the  mountains  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  expensive. 


trips  to  several  settlements  in  the 
Oriente.  There  is  now  scarcely  an 
Ecuadorean  town  of  any  size  that  does 
not  belong  in  its  own  right  to  the  air 
age. 

The  Guayaquil-Quito  Railroad,  built 
by  private  enterprise  and  opened  to 
traffic  in  1908,  plays  a  leading  role  in 
the  exchange  of  products  between  the 
coast  and  the  sierra.  In  1944  this  vital 
artery  of  the  country’s  economy  was 
made  a  national  enterprise,  jointly  with 
all  other  Ecuadorean  railroads,  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency  of  operation  and 
a  stronger  financial  situation.  The 
other  government  lines  at  present  are 
six  in  number,  with  the  following  track¬ 
age;  Quito  to  San  Lorenzo,  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  Republic,  a 
total  of  232  miles  of  which  12.3  are  fin¬ 
ished  as  far  as  Salinas;  Quito  to  Guay¬ 
aquil,  280;  Empalme  Guenca  to  Cuen¬ 
ca,  92,  of  which  72  are  finished  to  Azo- 
gues;  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Chone,  49; 
Guayaquil  to  Salinas,  on  the  Santa 
Elena  peninsula,  94;  and  El  Oro  lines, 
the  northern  branch  of  which  runs  from 
Puerto  Bolivar  to  Piedras,  46  miles,  and 
the  southern  from  Puerto  Bolivar  to 
Pasaje,  16. 

The  Grace  Line,  whose  comfortable 
ships  ply  from  New  York  through  the 
Panama  Canal  down  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  calls  at  Guayaquil,  ten 
days  out  from  New  York. 

The  freighters  of  the  Flota  Granco- 
lombiana  were  mentioned  on  p.  25. 

Education 

Centers  of  higher  learning  were  es¬ 
tablished  early  in  Ecuador.  Before  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  three  universi¬ 
ties  had  been  opened  by  religious  orders. 
Among  the  notable  scholars  of  colonial 
days  were  Espejo,  patriot  and  physician, 
and  Pedro  Vicente  Maldonado,  geogra¬ 
pher  and  cartographer. 

The  first  chief  of  state  to  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  progress  of  national 


education  was  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  passing  of  an 
organic  education  law  in  1836. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Ecuadorean  education  has  made  steady 
progress  and  has  been  receptive  to  all 
advances  in  theory  and  practice  devel¬ 
oped  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
present  education  law,  dating  from 
1938,  deals  with  pre-primary,  primary, 
special,  secondary,  and  normal  schools, 
as  well  as  with  the  universities,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  achieved  their  auton¬ 
omy  in  1925.  This  law,  like  the  1946 
Constitution,  places  all  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  education  under  State  control. 

Primary  education  is  free  and  com¬ 
pulsory  for  children  from  6  to  12  years 
of  age.  In  1947,  274,304  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  the  3,103  primary  schools, 
of  which  329  were  private. 

In  that  year  there  were  150  second¬ 
ary  schools,  71  of  them  private.  Sec¬ 
ondary  education  is  also  offered  in  61 
technical  schools  (giving  courses  in  fine 
arts,  business  administration,  arts  and 
trades,  agriculture,  social  welfare,  and 
industrial  subjects),  8  normal  schools, 
and  7  rural  normal  schools.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  have  a  six-year  course 
leading  to  the  bachiller  degree,  in  which 
besides  taking  general  cultural  courses 
the  student  may  elect  in  the  last  two 
years  to  major  in  the  humanities,  in  the 
classics,  or  in  education.  The  last- 
named  major  prepares  teachers  for  city 
primary  schools.  Holders  of  the  ha- 
chiller  diploma  are  eligible  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  universities. 

Rural  education  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  chief  concerns.  Working  with 
United  States  educators  since  1943,  un¬ 
der  the  Inter-American  Gooperative 
Education  Service,  Ecuadorean  special¬ 
ists  have  studied  all  the  problems  in 
this  field.  Teacher  training  and  exper¬ 
imental  elementary  schools  have  been 
established,  and  textbooks  and  guides 
for  teachers  are  being  published.  Plans 
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are  under  way  for  grouping  from  8  to 
12  elementary  schools  around  a  rural 
normal  school,  which  can  serve  as  a 
center  for  administrative  guidance. 
This  idea  is  being  put  into  effect  in 
several  provinces. 

Ecuador’s  four  government  universi¬ 
ties  are  in  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca, 
and  Loja.  The  Central  University  in 
Quito  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  America. 
Among  the  courses  offered  are  law,  lit¬ 
erature,  journalism,  music,  philosophy, 
history,  social  sciences,  engineering, 
agriculture,  architecture,  biological  and 
exact  sciences,  education,  medicine,  sur¬ 
gery,  obstetrics,  pharmacy,  dentistry, 
tropical  medicine,  and  chemistry.  The 
total  university  enrollment  in  1947  was 
3,107  and  the  number  of  professors  344. 
Besides  offering  professional  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  universities  seek  to  advance 
the  general  cultural  level  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  arrange  lectures,  promote 
scientific  research,  and  support  the 
study  of  national  problems.  A  poly¬ 
technic  institute  and  a  Catholic  univer¬ 
sity,  headed  by  Jesuits,  were  opened  in 


Quito  in  1946,  and  in  1948  a  Military 
School  of  Aviation  was  established  in 
the  capital.  There  is  also  a  school  of 
mines  in  Quito. 

All  forms  of  culture  in  colonial 
Ecuador  were  dominated  by  a  strong 
religious  influence,  for  the  Church  was 
both  teacher  and  patron.  The  first 
schools  were  under  the  direction  of 
various  monastic  orders.  Many  fine 
churches  were  built  during  the  17th 
century  in  Quito;  the  great  Spanish 
tradition  of  wood  sculpture  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  elaborately  carved  and 
painted  statues  and  church  interiors; 
and  Ecuadorean  artists  turned  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  devotional  pictures,  many  of 
which  were  exported.  The  Audiencia 
of  Quito  afforded  especially  favorable 
conditions  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts.  Painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  flourished  to  such  a  degree 
that  Ecuador  shared  honors  with  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Peru  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  art  centers  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 


Literature  and  the  Arts 


Dr.  Julio  Enrique  Paredes 

CENTRAL  BUILDING,  UNIVERSITY  CITY.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  capital  a  university  city, 
of  which  the  central  building  has  been  finished,  is  being  erected. 
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ESPEJO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  A  new  school,  built  by  the  city,  has  pleasant  class  rooms  for 

many  young  citizens  of  Quito. 


and  today  the  monuments  of  Ecuador’s 
colonial  past  are  universally  admired. 

Because  Quito  was  one  of  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  New 
World,  it  has  some  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  colonial  architecture  in 
Spanish  America.  As  elsewhere  in  Span¬ 
ish  America,  religious  architecture  set 
the  style. 

The  magnificent  decoration  of  the 
carved  wooden  altars  was  sometimes  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  entire  interior  of  churches, 
leaving  not  a  column,  arch,  or  vault 
unadorned,  as  for  example  in  the  Jesuit 
Church  (La  Compania)  in  Quito.  The 
wealth  of  detail  in  the  exquisitely 
wrought  altars,  pulpits,  choirs,  doors, 
and  furniture  beggars  description.  In 
the  polychrome  statues  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  the  saints  that  decorate  the 
churches,  artists  gave  free  rein  to  their 
imagination  and  mystic  fervor,  leaving 
a  moving  expression  of  the  religious  zeal 
of  their  day.  Their  highly  perfected 
technique  and  realistic  style  were  copied 
by  woodcarvers  in  all  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies. 

In  addition  to  the  convents,  which 


are  true  treasure-houses  of  art,  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Colonial  Art  in  the  capital  has 
a  splendid  collection  of  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  decorative  arts,  mostly 
of  the  Quito  School.  This  17th  cen¬ 
tury  mansion  was  bought  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and,  furnished  with  museum 
pieces,  is  being  restored  to  its  original 
colonial  appearance.  Religion  is  natu¬ 
rally  the  subject  of  almost  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  Museum.  Even  the  folk 
art,  consisting  of  tiny  figures  carved 
from  the  tagua  nut,  is  mostly  religious, 
since  these  figures  once  formed  parts  of 
nativity  scenes.  In  the  late  16th  cen¬ 
tury  the  tradition  of  decorating  churches 
and  homes  with  such  scenes  around 
Christmas  time  began  to  grow,  so  that 
small  statues  of  saints,  peasants,  and 
animals,  many  of  them  of  extraordinary 
artistic  value,  have  come  down  to  the 
present. 

Industrial  and  manual  arts  flourished 
in  Ecuador  at  an  early  date,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire 
town  devoted  themselves  to  a  particular 
specialty,  as  for  example,  carpentry  in 
Quito  and  cabinet-making  in  Cuenca. 
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Casa  de  la  Cultura 

MEJIA  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE,  A  SECOND¬ 
ARY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.  AND  ONE  OF  ITS 
CHEMISTRY  CLASSES. 


Special  success  was  achieved  in  gold 
and  silversmithing,  inlay  work,  ceram¬ 
ics,  and  textiles.  San  Andres,  the  first 
school  of  arts  and  crafts  established  in 
South  America,  was  opened  by  the 
Franciscan  monks  in  Quito  shortly 
after  the  conquest. 

In  1904  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  was 
founded  in  Quito,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  artist,  lawyer,  and  philanthropist 
Mariano  Aguilera  established  a  na¬ 
tional  salon  with  cash  prizes.  Creative 
activity  was  thereby  greatly  stimulated 
and  an  untrammeled  artistic  expression 
began  to  develop. 

A  very  important  center  of  the  arts 
is  the  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana, 
an  official  agency  created  in  1943  to 
guide  many  of  the  country’s  artistic 
and  intellectual  activities.  Although 
the  organization,  which  has  headcpiar- 
ters  in  Quito  and  branches  in  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Cuenca,  Loja,  Portoviejo,  Esme- 
raldas,  and  Ambato,  emphasizes  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country’s  cultural 
values,  it  seeks  also  to  orient  Ecuador 
within  the  modern  civilization  of  the 


CIA 


rest  of  the  world.  One  of  its  aims  is 
keeping  men  of  culture  in  touch  with 
the  society  in  which  they  live.  The 
Casa  was  created  to  support  and  en¬ 
courage  artistic  and  literary  produc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  scientific  research,  by 
granting  prizes  and  scholarships  and  by 
sponsoring  lectures,  theatrical  produc¬ 
tions,  concerts,  and  art  exhibitions. 

Cesar  Villacres,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  first 
Ecuadorean  painter  of  Indian  life,  de- 
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veloped  a  broad  personal  style  and 
technique  that  have  influenced  many 
young  artists.  One  of  his  pupils,  Vic¬ 
tor  Mideros,  has  won  continental  re¬ 
nown.  A  mystic  who  paints  symbolic 
subjects,  he  has  a  technique  distinct 
from  that  generally  in  vogue  in  the 
Americas.  His  school  is  individual;  he 
is  a  true  creator.  Luis  Mideros,  a  no¬ 
table  sculptor,  finds  his  inspiration  in 
themes  akin  to  his  brother’s.  His  pro¬ 
fundity  and  unerring  chisel  have 
brought  him  like  fame. 

The  director  of  the  National  School 
of  Fine  Arts  is  Pedro  Leon.  His  oil 
Cangahiia,  in  which  the  Indian  women 
seen  sleeping  in  an  arid  landscape  take 
on  an  emblematic  value,  won  first  prize 
in  a  large  national  competition,  and 
was  later  exhibited  in  the  United 
States.  Sergio  Guarderas,  of  Chilean 
birth  but  long  resident  in  Ecuador, 
finds  in  colonial  churches  and  mansions 
the  subjects  for  his  pictures,  evocative 
of  a  bygone  day.  Camilo  Egas,  whose 
early  murals  brilliantly  portrayed  the 
Indians,  their  labors,  and  their  fiestas, 
is  now  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
is  known  for  his  international  surreal¬ 
ism. 

Among  other  outstanding  contempo¬ 
rary  Ecuadorean  artists  are  Eduardo 
Kingman,  wood  engraver  and  painter; 
Leonardo  Tejada,  sculptor  and  en¬ 


graver;  Bolivar  Mena,  a  promising 
young  painter;  and  Oswaldo  Guayasa- 
min,  a  forceful  artist  who  emerged 
from  obscurity  in  1939  by  winning  the 
Mariano  Aguilera  Prize,  and  forged 
ahead  so  rapidly  that  he  was  officially 
invited  to  spend  several  months  in  the 
United  States.  Murals  by  Diogenes  Pa¬ 
redes  and  Jose  Enrique  Guerrero,  land¬ 
scape  and  genre  painters,  decorate  the 
Casa  de  la  Gultura  in  Quito. 

Annual  exhibits  held  in  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  are  representative  of  the 
work  of  artists  from  all  parts  of  the 
republic.  Contributors  of  special  in¬ 
terest  are  Alfredo  Palacio,  an  expres- 
sionistic  painter  of  social  and  national 
themes,  and  Manuel  Rendon  Semina- 
rio,  an  effective  painter  of  the  man  of 
the  tropics.  The  work  of  Galo  Galecio, 
wood-engraver  and  painter,  is  signifi¬ 
cant  both  for  perfection  of  execution 
and  for  telling  comment  on  social  con¬ 
ditions. 

Ecuador  has  produced  many  excel¬ 
lent  writers.  The  literature  of  the  re¬ 
public  began  with  Jose  Joaquin  Ol- 
medo,  of  Guayaquil,  who  sang  the 
praises  of  Bolivar’s  victory  at  Junin  and 
who  shares  with  Andres  Bello,  a  Chil¬ 
ean  of  Venezuelan  birth,  the  highest 
rank  among  Spanish  American  classic 
poets.  The  brilliant  essayist  Juan  Mon¬ 
talvo  is  credited  with  having  started 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOL  GIRLS.  At 
right,  the  honor  brigade  of 
Santo  Domingo  de  Guzman. 


a  revival  of  literary  culture  in  Ecuador 
toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 
His  style  has  a  classic,  archaic  flavor. 
He  holds  an  enviable  position  among 
Spanish  American  thinkers. 

To  the  same  period  belong  Juan 
Leon  Mera  and  Pedro  Moncayo.  Mera 
was  the  author  of  the  national  anthem 
and,  among  other  works,  of  the  famous 
novel  Cumandd.  Moncayo,  a  historian, 
polemicist,  and  journalist,  was  the 
founder  of  Ecuadorean  journalism,  for 
he  established  El  Quiteno  Libre,  the 
republic’s  first  newspaper.  (Espejo  be¬ 
longed  to  the  colonial  period.)  At  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  appeared  Ma¬ 
nuel  J.  Calle,  a  keen  political  writer 
and  true  journalist. 

A  pioneer  in  the  colonial  history  of 
Ecuador  was  Archbishop  Federico  Gon¬ 
zalez  Suarez.  His  Historia  General  de 
la  Republica  del  Ecuador,  published  in 
1890-1903,  covers  a  period  of  about 
three  centuries,  going  back  to  the 
hitherto  unstudied  Audiencia  of  Quito. 

In  the  literary  world  today  Father 


Aurelio  Espinosa  Polit,  S.  J.,  rector  of 
the  Catholic  University,  is  a  humanist 
of  world-wide  prestige.  His  translation 
of  Virgil  is  recognized  by  European 
critics  as  the  best  in  Spanish.  He  has 
also  rendered  into  admirable  Spanish 
verse  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  All  his 
literary  output,  whether  textbooks,  crit¬ 
icism,  or  poetry,  is  of  the  highest  value. 
Pio  Jaramillo  Alvarado,  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Casa  de  la  Cultura  in  1948, 
has  written  widely  on  history,  sociology, 
and  international  aflfairs.  His  books 
on  the  Indians,  especially  El  Indio 
Ecuatoriano,  and  a  historical  work.  La 
PresideJicia  de  Quito,  are  known 
throughout  the  continent.  A  pure  and 
elegant  style  characterizes  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  discussions  carried  on  in  the 
press.  One  of  the  most  eminent  critics 
in  modern  Ecuadorean  literature  is  the 
essayist,  critic,  and  diplomat  Manuel 
Benjamin  Carrion,  a  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Casa  de  la  Cultura. 
In  1947  he  was  elected  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  Unesco. 


Padre  Benjamin  Cento 
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High  on  the  list  of  historians  today 
are  the  diplomat  and  professor  Homero 
Viteri  Lafronte  and  Jacinto  Jijon  y  Ca- 
amaho,  who  is  also  an  archeologist. 
The  great  authority  on  colonial  art  in 
Ecuador,  and  all  its  ramifications,  is 
Jose  Gabriel  Navarro.  Father  Jose  Ma¬ 
ria  Vargas  has  written  excellent  books 
on  art  and  history.  One  of  the  es¬ 
sayists  most  widely  admired  for  his 
style  is  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide,  diplomat, 
historian,  and  literary  critic.  Isaac  J. 
Barrera  is  a  well  known  literary  critic, 
novelist,  and  essayist.  Julio  Tobar  Do- 
noso,  an  impeccable  writer,  devotes 
himself  to  monographs  and  studies  of 
international  affairs.  Augusto  Arias  cul¬ 
tivates  biography,  the  essay,  and  poetry; 
he  is  a  polished  stylist. 

In  Ecuador  the  social  novel  sprang 
into  vigorous  life  after  1927  with  the 
publication  of  numerous  works  protest¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  underprivi¬ 
leged,  especially  the  Indians.  A  few  of 
the  able  exponents  of  this  genre  are 
Jorge  Icaza,  whose  Huasipungo  has 
been  translated  into  English,  French, 
Russian,  Czech,  and  Portuguese;  De- 
metrio  Aguilera  Malta,  whose  best 
work,  Do7i  Goyo,  appears  in  English 
translation  in  Fiesta  in  November,  a 
collection  of  stories  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  the  talented  novelist  Jose  de 
la  Cuadra  (died  1941),  who  portrays 
so  well  in  both  his  novels  and  his  short 
stories  the  people  of  the  lowlands. 
Enrique  Gil  Gilbert’s  Nuestro  Pan, 
which  appeared  in  English  as  Our 
Bread,  also  deals  with  the  life  of  the 
poor  farmer.  In  1942  it  won  a  prize  in 
a  Latin  American  novel  contest  in  the 
United  States. 

The  poetry  of  the  generation  of  1920 
is  represented  by  Ernesto  Noboa  Caa- 
mano,  Arturo  Borja,  and  Humberto 
Fierro.  Medardo  Angel  Silva,  a  gifted 
poet,  unfortunately  died  early.  The 
standard-bearers  of  poetry  today  are 
Jorge  Carrera  Andrade,  Remigio  Ro¬ 


mero  (these  two  write  in  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  styles),  Gonzalo  Escudero,  and  Au¬ 
gusto  Sacotto  Arias. 

Among  women  authors  of  note  are 
Zoila  Ugarte  de  Landivar,  journalist; 
Blanca  Martinez  de  Tinajero,  novelist; 
Germania  Moncayo  de  Monge,  writer 
of  history,  biography,  and  prose  poems; 
Piedad  Larrea  Borja,  free-lance,  lec¬ 
turer,  and  poet;  and  Aurora  Estrada  y 
Ayala,  poet.  The  Club  Femenino  de 
Cultura,  which  works  actively  and  vig¬ 
orously  in  the  literary  and  artistic  life 
of  the  country,  was  founded  some  years 
ago.  It  offers  a  forum  to  prominent 
foreign  visitors. 

Many  of  the  nation’s  foremost  au¬ 
thors  contribute  to  Letras  del  Ecuador 
and  the  Revista,  regular  publications  of 
the  Casa  de  la  Cultura.  The  Boletin 
de  Informaciones  Cientificas  Nacioriales 
is  another  of  the  Casa’s  periodicals.  As 
the  leading  publishing  house  in  Ecua¬ 
dor,  it  offers  books  by  foreign  as  well  as 
native  writers. 

The  national  cultural  institute  is  not 
the  only  organization  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
Others  include  Grupo  America,  which 
publishes  the  magazine  America,  the 
long-established  Sociedad  Juridico-Lit- 
eraria,  and  the  Ateneo  Ecuatoriano, 
which  has  many  distinguished  members, 
both  Ecuadorean  and  foreign.  Among 
the  learned  societies  are  the  Academies 
of  History  and  Letters. 

Besides  the  National  Library  at 
Quito,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  representative  in  the  country, 
there  are  municipal,  university,  and  pri¬ 
vate  libraries.  The  best  collection  of 
the  works  of  Juan  Montalvo,  including 
some  of  his  manuscripts,  is  found  in  the 
writer’s  former  home  in  Ambato,  which 
the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Nacionales  y 
Extranjeros  now  occupies.  (Word  has 
not  yet  been  received  as  to  whether  this 
shrine  was  badly  damaged  by  the  earth¬ 
quake.  ) 
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Music 

Both  folk  and  popular  music  in  Ecua¬ 
dor  show  hybridization  of  European 
and  American-Indian  traditions.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  instruments 
used  are  largely  or  wholly  of  New 
World  development.  Among  these  are 
the  quena,  a  flute  made  of  bone  or 
reed,  and  the  rondador,  or  Panpipe, 
also  made  of  reed.  Percussion  instru¬ 
ments  are  fashioned  of  bone,  terra  cot¬ 
ta,  shell,  wood,  or  skin,  and  take  the 
form  of  drums,  rattles,  cymbals,  etc. 


Among  the  European  instruments  that 
have  been  domesticated  are  the  violin, 
several  members  of  the  guitar  family, 
and  above  all,  the  harp  {arpa  criolla) , 
which  is  used  not  only  in  a  small  three- 
foot  size,  but  in  other  sizes  up  to  seven 
feet.  These  instruments  are  formed 
into  orchestras,  often  of  considerable 
number,  and  perform  a  music  which  is 
renowned  for  its  melancholy.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  types  are  the  yaravi,  sanjuanito, 
amorfino,  cachullapi,  and  the  pasillo, 
a  dance  form  popular  in  Colombia  as 
well. 
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Popular  music  tends  to  elaboration 
of  these  forms  in  closer  association  with 
cosmopolitan  styles,  the  most  exten¬ 
sively  acculturated  being  the  so-called 
musica  elevada,  where  presentation  is 
definitely  for  concert  performances. 
Dr.  Sixto  M.  Duran,  a  director  of  the 
Quito  Conservatory,  is  well  known  as 
a  composer  of  such  music  and  of  operas 
given  their  premiere  in  Italy. 

The  cultivation  of  salon  and  serious 
music  in  Ecuador  has  lagged  behind 
the  rich  development  of  folk  and  pop¬ 
ular  music.  The  first  national  conserv¬ 
atory  was  founded  in  Quito  in  1870, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are,  be¬ 
sides  this  school,  one  in  Guayaquil  and 
another  in  Cuenca,  giving  free  instruc¬ 
tion  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
The  Guayaquil  Gonservatory  maintains 
a  symphony  orchestra  of  65  pieces. 


played  by  professionals  and  students, 
and  a  chorus  of  60  voices. 

Segundo  Luis  Moreno  has  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the  development  of  pro¬ 
fessional  music  in  his  land,  with  nu¬ 
merous  popular  songs  and  dances;  pre¬ 
ludes  and  overtures  for  the  orchestra, 
and  the  Suite  Ecuatoriana  (his  most 
important  work)  ;  and  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  Ecuadorean  folklore  and 
music  history.  Luis  H.  Salgado,  author 
of  a  symphonic  suite  entitled  Atahualpa, 
or  the  Sunset  of  an  Empire,  is  an  in¬ 
structor  in  harmony  at  the  Quito  Con¬ 
servatory.  Another  composer  of  or¬ 
chestral  suites  is  Pedro  Traversari,  who 
was  engaged  by  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  to  teach  at  the  National  Gonserv¬ 
atory  in  Santiago  and  was  Director  of 
the  Quito  Conservatory  from  1915  to 
1923.  Belisario  Pena,  a  composer  of 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE 
ROSARY,  BY  MIGUEL 
DE  SANTIAGO  (I7TH 
CENTURY).  The  bor¬ 
der  of  flowers  is  thought 
to  have  been  added  by 
nuns.  This  picture  is  in 
the  Museum  of  Colonial 
Art. 


Courtesy  of  Helen  Parker 
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From  El  Ecuador  en  Cien  Atlos  de  Independencia 

A  YARAVI.  Ecuadorean  Indian  music  is  melancholy. 


classical  music,  studied  extensively  in 
Europe.  Father  Agustin  de  Azkunaga, 
a  Spaniard  many  years  resident  in  Ec¬ 
uador,  is  both  an  organist  and  a  com¬ 
poser  widely  known  in  South  America 
for  his  music  based  on  folk  themes. 

Laborf  Social  Welfare/  and  Public 
Health 

The  National  Ministry  of  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare  has  a  vast  field  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  works  continuously,  in  the 
face  of  great  difficulties,  to  improve 
conditions  and  relieve  distress.  Some 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Ministry  are  the 
National  Labor  Bureau,  the  National 
Health  Service,  the  Public  Assistance 
Boards,  and  the  National  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Council. 

The  Ministry’s  routine  work  covers 
such  diverse  fields  as  malaria  and 
plague  control,  the  administration  of 
hospitals,  health  centers,  asylums,  sani¬ 
tariums,  and  correctional  and  charita¬ 
ble  institutions,  and  the  protection  of 
Indian  communities  and  the  country 
people  on  the  coast.  Help  to  the  In¬ 
dians  ineludes  the  settlement  of  many 
disputes  to  which  Indian  communities 
are  parties. 

The  Constitution  now  in  force  em¬ 
bodies  most  of  the  provisions  of  Ecua¬ 


dor’s  Labor  Code,  adopted  in  1938, 
which  makes  specific  provision  for  the 
conditions  of  work  of  certain  groups — 
such  as  women,  minors,  agricultural  la¬ 
borers,  and  home  workers  (exclusive  of 
domestie  servants) — and  regulates  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  labor  contracts,  and 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  It 
provides  for  the  setting  of  minimum 
wages  and  salaries,  as  well  as  for  the 
eight-hour  day  and  44-hour  week. 

In  1948  the  Labor  Office  reported 
728  labor  union  locals  grouped  in  the 
Ecuadorean  Labor  Federation  and  the 
Ecuadorean  Federation  of  Catholic 
Workers.  Within  these  federations 
there  were  national  unions  of  railway, 
textile,  and  oil  workers,  miners,  and  so 
on.  Journalists  have  an  active  union, 
which  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
literacy  campaign. 

The  National  Health  Service  finds 
different  problems  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  is  doing  its  best  to  at¬ 
tack  them.  Rural  campaigns  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  roads  and  inadequate 
funds — a  complaint  common  to  many 
countries.  In  Quito  and  Guayaquil 
dispensaries  and  health  centers  combat 
tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease,  give 
vaccination,  provide  advice  for  mothers 
and  babies,  and  operate  a  school  health 
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servic  e  and  contagious-disease  hospitals. 
Bubonic  plague,  which  exists  only  in 
some  parts  of  the  highlands,  is,  like 
malaria  and  typhus,  fought  with  the 
help  of  DDT,  as  well  as  by  other 
means.  I’he  1944  Sanitary  Code  pro¬ 
vides  that  municipalities  must  spend  at 
least  1 5  percent  of  their  revenues  on 
local  sanitation  work.  Ecuador  and 
Peru  control  border  health  conditions 
by  joint  agreement. 

I'he  Ecuadorean  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League,  which  receives  government 
funds,  directs  the  tuberculosis  hospital, 
while  dispensaries  and  other  preventive 
work  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Health  Service. 

4'he  Public  Assistance  Boards  run  not 
only  hospitals  but  also  dispensaries  and 
home  medical  service  for  persons  not 
affiliated  with  either  the  pension  or 


social  security  funds,  which  have  tlieir 
own  medical  services. 

Ehe  Central  Public  Assistance  Board 
of  Quito  derives  a  considerable  part  of 
its  funds  from  the  large  farms  under  its 
jurisdiction.  These  are  some  of  the  for¬ 
mer  holdings  of  ndigious  orders  nation¬ 
alized  early  in  the  20th  centurv.  (See 
p.  9.)  Until  1946  the  farms  were 
leased  for  an  annual  rental,  but  in  that 
year  the  Board  began  to  operate  them 
directly.  Not  only  are  the  returns 
larger,  but  the  Board  is  ambitious  to 
make  the  farms  model  properties  with 
good  stock,  proper  cultivation,  ade- 
cjLiate  schools,  and  well-ti’eated  workers. 
I’he  Cuenca  Board  controls  other  farms. 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  Quito’s  oldest  hos¬ 
pital,  was  started  about  400  years  ago. 
Besides  other  institutions  the  caj^ital 
has  two  hospitals  opened  in  1948,  one 


Caja  de  Pensiones 

A  STREET  IN  QUITO.  Some  of  the  houses  built  with  loans  from  the  Insurance  Fund  of  the 

National  Social  Welfare  Institute. 
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A  HEALTH  CENTER 
FOR  MOTHERS  AND 
BABIES. 
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for  maternity  cases,  with  163  beds,  and 
a  60-bed  children’s  hospital,  built  with 
the  bequest  of  two  philanthropic  Ecua¬ 
doreans.  Guayaquil  also  opened  a  ma¬ 
ternity  hospital;  it  has  about  200  beds, 
most  of  them  for  poor  mothers  but 
some  for  paying  patients. 

An  example  of  Ecuador’s  faith  in 
international  cooperation  was  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  this  nation  in  1942  (the 
first  of  any  of  the  American  republics) 
of  the  invitation  issued  by  the  United 
States  to  take  part  in  an  inter-American 
health  program.  Under  the  coopera¬ 
tive  agreement,  the  United  States  fur¬ 
nished  technicians  and  some  funds, 
Ecuador  personnel  and  money,  for 
numerous  projects  related  to  public 
health. 

Through  the  Cooperative  Health 
Service  in  Ecuador,  special  anti-malaria 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Guailla- 
bamba  Valley  not  far  from  Quito. 
Drainage,  spraying,  and  the  use  of 
DDT  have  been  successful  in  greatly 
reducing  the  occurrence  of  this  disease. 
Similar  measures  are  being  undertaken 
along  the  railroad  under  construction 
north  of  Ibarra. 

The  other  cooperative  projects  have 
embraced  the  building  of  many  hos¬ 


pitals  and  hospital  pavilions,  including 
the  two  maternity  hospitals  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  construction  of  sewer  sys¬ 
tems,  establishment  and  operation  of 
health  centers  and  dispensaries,  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  in  hospital  administration, 
and  the  training  of  public  health  work¬ 
ers.  The  School  of  Nursing,  organized 
by  Ecuador  in  1942  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
is  now  (1949)  run  by  the  Gooperative 
Health  Service,  which  also  conducts  an 
eight-month  nurses’  aide  course  for 
young  people. 

By  request  of  the  authorities,  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  of  which 
Ecuador  is  a  member,  has  cooperated 
in  plague  control  and  sanitary  engi¬ 
neering. 

In  1942  a  comprehensive  social  se¬ 
curity  law  was  enacted,  which  provided 
for  new  needs  and  rectified  certain 
errors  and  defects  in  former  legislation. 
The  National  Social  Welfare  Institute, 
an  autonomous  institution  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry,  has  direct 
control  of  the  nation’s  social  insurance, 
which  is  now  compulsory  for  all  public 
and  private  employees  working  under  a 
a  labor  contract  or  by  appointment.  It 
is  not  in  effect,  however,  for  farm  work- 
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ers.  Operating  within  the  Institute  are 
the  Insurance  Fund  which,  as  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency  for  the  general  pro¬ 
gram,  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
United  States  Social  Security  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  Pension  Fund,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  United  States  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Fund.  Government  em¬ 
ployees  and  bank  and  insurance  work¬ 
ers  are  covered  by  the  Pension  Fund, 
established  in  1928,  and  employees  of 
commerce  and  industry  by  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Fund,  which  was  set  up  eight 
years  later.  Loans;  medical  care;  sick¬ 
ness,  maternity,  and  life  insurance;  old- 
age  pensions;  and  industrial-accident 
and  occupational-disease  compensation 
are  among  the  benefits.  Some  of  the 
funds  are  invested  in  housing,  mostly 
in  Quito  and  Guayaquil. 

,  I'he  government  in  1938  undertook 
the  protection  and  care  of  children,  by 
establishing  institutions  and  by  enacting 
a  national  code  for  minors.  The  law 


was  revised  in  1944,  and  three  years 
later  the  services  for  the  protection  of 
children  were  further  coordinated  by 
executive  decree.  To  guarantee  the 
rights  of  children  from  birth  until  they 
reach  their  majority,  special  children’s 
courts  have  been  set  up  in  several  cities 
and  a  system  of  special  institutions  has 
been  created  for  the  care  and  guidance 
of  all  classes  of  unprotected  minors. 
These  institutions  include  nurseries, 
clinics,  orphanages,  industrial  homes, 
sanitariums,  and  parole  homes. 

Two  schools  of  social  service  were 
opened  in  the  capital  in  1945,  the 
Escuela  Nacional  de  Servicio  Social  and 
the  Escuela  de  Servicio  Social  “Maria¬ 
na  de  Jesus.” 

Social  service  work  is  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  juvenile  courts,  day 
nurseries,  children’s  homes,  dispensaries, 
and  hospitals,  whether  operated  by 
public  agencies,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League,  or  the  Red  Cross. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 


ALBERTO  LLERAS  WILLIAM  MANGER 

Secretary  General  Assistant  Secretary  General 

The  Organization  of  American  States  is  composed  of  21  members:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

In  the  words  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization,  the  American  republics  developed 
their  association  "to  achieve  an  order  of  peace  and  justice,  to  promote  their  solidarity, 
to  strengthen  their  collaboration,  and  to  defend  their  sovereignty,  their  territorial  integrity, 
and  their  independence." 

Such  have  been  the  purposes  to  which  the  American  republics  have  devoted  their  com¬ 
bined  efforts  since  1890,  when  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States,  in 
session  at  Washington,  created  on  April  14  the  central  office  that  in  time  became  known 
as  the  Pan  American  Union.  April  14  is  celebrated  each  year  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  Union  began  by  collecting  and  distributing  commercial  information  about  the  mem¬ 
ber  countries.  Each  successive  Conference  increased  its  duties,  until  the  ways  in  which  it 
now  furthers  cooperation  among  American  nations  and  Individuals  are  manifold. 

Parallel  with  this  expansion  was  the  growth  of  the  American  system  for  preserving  peace. 
Many  boundary  disputes  Inherited  from  colonial  days  were  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
treaties  of  increasing  efficacy  were  made  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  inter-American 
controversies.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  treaty,  which  went  into  effect  in  1948,  provides  for 
safeguarding  peace  by  assuring  joint  action  In  case  of  aggression  against  an  American 
republic  from  any  source  whatever.  It  was  successfully  invoked  the  same  year,  resulting 
in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  controversy  between  two  neighboring  countries. 

The  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Bogota  in  1948,  was 
called  especially  to  reorganize,  consolidate,  and  strengthen  the  inter-American  system.  In 
the  Charter  signed  at  Bogota  the  American  republics  gave  their  association  the  new  name 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  The  Charter  sets  forth  the  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses  that  the  experience  of  sixty  years  has  taught  them  are  good;  and  it  defines  the 
agencies  by  which  these  purposes  are  to  be  put  into  effect.  Thus  all  activities  of  the 
Organization,  political,  economic,  and  cultural,  are  bound  into  a  coordinated  whole. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  .American  States  meets  in  permanent  session  at 
Washington  to  forward  the  Organization's  work  between  conferences.  On  this  Council 
every  republic  is  represented  by  one  member,  each  with  equal  voice  and  vote.  The  Pan 
American  Union  is  the  central  office,  or  secretariat,  of  the  Organization. 

Through  persevering  effort  the  American  republics  have  succeeded,  in  spite  of  many 
setbacks,  in  gradually  building  an  international  system  in  which  peace,  justice,  fair  dealing, 
and  cooperation  are  the  guiding  principles. 

For  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  Organization  of  American  States,  address 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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